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Towels may be 
just a detail—but 
they are vitally 
important to the morale 
of any organization 


OULDN’T YOU, too, grumble if 
you had to wipe your hands, day 


after day, on the wet, dirty end of a 
“push-button” towel? 


Or on flimsy paper towels—that crum- 
ple into pieces in your hands? 


Well-run institutions such as R. C. A. 
Victor Company, Inc., National Lead 
Company and Campbell Soup Company 
have selected ScotTissue Towels for their 
washrooms, because they know that 
“thirsty fibre” towels build goodwill. 


Made of a remarkable cellulose product 
that drinks up moisture 12 times as fast 
as ordinary paper towels — ScotTissue 
Towels dry the hands thoroughly... and 
comfortably. 


They are soft as linen—yet tough and 
strong even when wet. And they're more 
economical — because one’s enough — 
instead of three or four. 


Send for trial carton — without cost 
or obligation. Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 


fz] Scot Tissue lowels- really dry | 
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TIME 


What must a Man do to Make 
himself worth *10.000 a Year? 


VERY reward demands a sacrifice. 
Every triumph, in this world, has 
its price. 

Take the matter of money. This is a 
day of commercialism—of overemphasis 
on financial rewards. Men give their 
leisure, their health, their all—in ex- 
change for cash. 

Is it worth it? Must a man make so 
great a sacrifice in order to 
achieve security for himself 
and his family? How much 
should an intelligent man be 
willing to do to increase his 
earning power? 

This page is addressed to 
those men who want an ample 
measure of financial reward 
—but who are not willing to 
cripple their lives to get it. 
Such men see things in cor- 
rect proportion. And to such 
men the message of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute is 
of thrilling interest. 

For it is not the time you spend on 
business, or the effort, or the concen- 
tration, that brings the big rewards. It is 
simply and solely the intelligence. Insti- 
tute men make more money than other 
men—with less effort—because they 
know more about business. 

Our records show in case after case 
that a man can have time for his family, 
his friends, his hobbies, and still make 
more money than the neighbor who never 
finds time for anything but work. 

For Institute training means freedom. 
Freedom from worry. Freedom from 
costly errors. Freedom for constructive, 
profit-making thought. The kind of free- 


dom that comes with the knowledge that 


your future lies in your own hands and 
that those hands are competent. 

How is all this possible? Let us explain 
it this way. 

How much chance would a football 
star of the ’90s have if he went into a 
game today and knew only the rules and 
the tactics of his own time—a time when 


the forward pass did not even exist? 


The next 5 years 


will offer more 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR PROFIT 


than any other period 
ina generation 





Not much chance, you will agree. Busi- 
ness has changed, in the last few years, 
even more than football. Yet men imagine 
that they can gain ground in the game of 
business with antiquated weapons and 
with only the old-fashioned rules to 
guide them. 

Make no mistake about it—business 
today is a new thing. The old rules don’t 
work. Overhead is receiving a new kind 
of scrutiny. Small business units are being 
merged into big units. Security prices 
are subject to a whole new set of con- 
ditions. Production methods have been 
revolutionized. An entirely new sales 
strategy has been forced into existence 


by new competitive conditions, 


With luck, a man may survive in this 
new business world without special train- 
ing. But (and here is the point of this whole 
page) he will never earn $10,000 a year. 
Nobody is paid $10,000 just for obeying 
orders. But men who know the new rules, 
who are competent to give orders instead 
of receiving them, will receive in the next 
few years greater financial rewards than 
ever before. 

Has business become for 
you a squirrel-cage in which 
every year you are working 
harder but progressing no 
faster? Are your natural tal- 
ents being slowly wasted in a 
blind concentration on mere 
routine tasks? 

Then write for the booklet 
that tells how, by learning 
the rules of the game as it is 
played today, you can elimi- 
nate half the effort and earn 
twice the reward. 

This booklet is called “What 
an Executive Should Know.” It enables 
you to answer for yourself the question, 
“What must a man do to make himself 
worth $10,000 a year?” It is interesting and 
practical from the first page to the last. 

Send for it. It is free. The coupon will 
bring it. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 578 Astor 
Place, New York City. (In Canada, address 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. 
Building, Toronto.) 

Send me “*What an Executive Should Know,” 
which I may keep without charge. 


NAM} 


Business 
ADDRESS 


SUSINESS 
PosiTIon 


A 44-page booklet called “What an Executive Should 


Know” describes this new service. Send for it. 
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ABLEAU by Johnston is a totally new 

idea in candy packaging! Wherever 
you live, you now can buy candy from a 
famous maker—and be sure of perfect, 
glowing freshness every time! 

The package is smart, sparkling, modern. 
A package you can give with pride... 
but amazingly uncostly. And there’s an 
assortment for every taste and purse! 

For gifts, for personal enjoyment, why 
risk inferior candies ever? ... now that 
Johnston offers freshness you can see. 


" . “My 3 Nicest Par- 

ties” is a fascinating 
booklet compiled by the John- 
ston Party Bureau, for women 
wholike to entertain charm- 
ingly. The booklet is free 
write for it. 








ROBERT A. JOHNSTON CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Please send me free booklet ‘My 3 Nicest Parties.” 
Name 


Address 


City 
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No Eye on Bottle 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 16 there appears an 
article on my election to Congress, a part of 
which surprised and considerably distressed me. 
You state that “he went into the campaign as a 
lashing, slashing Wet. He declared that he 


| always got all the liquor he wanted and that he 


intended to keep on drinking whenever he 


| chose.” 


It is true that I stated repeatedly during my 


| campaign that I thought the 18th Amendment 
| had proved a mistake and- that I was therefore 


in favor of its repeal and pending such action 
I favored any reasonable modification of the 


| enforcement act. Since my opponent had exactly 


the same views, needless to say the Prohibition 
question was not an issue in the campaign. 
When I did discuss the Prohibition question 
I was particularly careful never to mention my 
personal habits or tastes as I felt very strongly 
they had nothing to do with the matter. I there- 
fore cannot imagine where you secured the infor- 
mation on which you base your report of my 


| declaration. 


You have made me appear a somewhat blatant 
individual who keeps one eye 
the bottle, without much regard for 
law and order. This I hope is quite foreign to 
my nature and is not, I am sure, the opinion of 
my constituents. 

I realize that on entering into politics one 
becomes somewhat of a public character and 
must expect to be misrepresented occasionally. 
Ordinarily, therefore, I would have paid no 
attention to your article but I have had so many 
protests from my friends that I have felt com- 
pelled to write you. I have been a subscriber 
to Time for years and knowing the high calibre 
of its circulation I feel distressed at this mis- 
representation. . 

Joun B. HOLvisTerR 

House of Representatives, U. S. 

Washington, D. C. 


Time, misinformed, regrets having mis- 
reported Congressman-elect Hollister’s 
stand on Prohibition.—Eb. 

Eis Se 
Texas’ Connally 
Sirs: 
The undersigned, registered (poll tax) voters 


| of Texas, ask you to give an account of Texas’ 


junior senator, Tom Connally. 
W. S. LEMLy 
ERNEST BAKER 
W. M. Futcu 
A. L. LEONARD 
Jess O. Cooper 

Dallas, Texas 

The record of Senator Thomas Terry 
(“Tom”) Connally of Texas is as follows: 

Born: On a big farm in McLennan County, 
Texas, Aug. 19, 1877. 

Start-in-life: Sergeant-Major in the Spanish 
American War. 

Career: Son of a_ well-to-do, politically- 
minded farmer who had fought for the Con- 
federacy, he grew up on his father’s plentiful 
acres (“right sharp of land’’), went to the little 
red schoolhouse near Eddy. Baylor University 
knew him next (1896). He had just won his 
law degree at the University of Texas when the 
Spanish-American War occurred and he went 


Tho is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 
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NAME 





ADDRESS 


trooping off with the 2nd Texas Infantry to 
Mobile, Miami, Tampa, Jacksonville but missed 
Porto Rico. Moving to Marlin, he hung out his 
shingle. The Law was slack. He drifted into 
politics, served four years in the Texas House of 
Representatives. In 1916 he ran for Congress 
in the 11th District, handshook and baby-kissed 
his way over six counties, surprised everybody 
by being nominated and elected. He reached 
the U. S. Capitol just in time to vote for war 
and then, without resigning his seat, joined the 
Army, served as a captain and adjutant with the 
22nd Infantry of the 11th Division, again failed 
to get overseas. Later the House voted him 
his full Congressional salary during his absence 
He refused to take it. Thereafter he served 
continuously in the House until 1928 when he 
defeated Senator Earle Bradford (“Ku Klux”) 
Mayfield for the Democratic nomination and 
was elected to the Senate. 

In Congress: Mostly regular in his Demo- 
cratic votes, he leans away from his conservative 
Southern colleagues and toward the Wester 
bloc of his party which frequently combines with 





Keystone 
SENATOR CONNALLY 


the husk . the shell . . . the 
gilded crust of power.” 


Republican insurgency to settle major issues 
An able and frequent debater, he speaks with a 
syrupy Southern accent. Humorous without 
being personal or sarcastic, he embroiders his 
speeches with flowery rhetoric. An example 
“The President ... is greater than any mon 
arch on earth. The King of Spain is but 4 
shadowy phantom of... power... . The 
King of Italy is but an almost inaudible echo o! 
the royal power that once walked the streets 0 
Rome. . . . The King of England, with all his 
castles, all his titles, all [his| stately pomp and 
ceremony ... is little more than a_ painted 
king upon a painted throne. He is merely the 
husk, the shell, the gilded crust of power. . - - 


Roy E. Larsen 
CIRCULATION MANAGER, TIME, INc. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, It. 


Please enter my subscription fot 
Time for one year, and send me a 


bill ($5; Canada, $8; Foreign, $6). 
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ion an A word to mothers and fathers: 
, eee By all means have yourself and your children form 
servative the habit of gargling twice a day. It’s a wonderful pre- 


Western 


Meg caution against colds and other infections. But make 


sure that the mouth wash you use is safe—that it doesn’t 
irritate tissue. 


Listerine Actually Healing 


+ 


Harsh mouth washes, aping Listerine, often do irritate. 
They may cause real harm. Through the irritation they 
set up, germs more readily attack the body. 

Listerine’s entire success is founded on its safety and 
its germicidal power. 

It is non-poisonous, nonirritating. Indeed, its effect 
on tissue is soothing and healing. That is why physi- 
cians approve it. 


Reduces Mouth Bacteria 98% 


As a germicide, none is swifter in action. It kills germs 
in the fastest time that can be accurately recorded 
scientifically. In the mouth, it reduces surface bacteria 
98%. And maintains reduction for hours. 

Now you can see why Listerine achieved such 
astonishing results in the test outlined below. 


Garglers Contract 4% as Many Colds 


Of 102 persons under medical supervision for a 
period of seventy-five days, one-third, called “con- 
trols” did not gargle Listerine; one-third gargled twice 
.. the a day; one-third gargled five times a day. Note these 
amazing results: 
~ a The group that gargled twice a day contracted only 
ks with a half as many colds as those who did not gargle at all. 
a The group that gargled five times a day contracted one- 
example: third as many; and in both groups the colds contracted 
any mon were iess severe and of shorter duration than in the 
is but a n e ‘ 
group that did not gargle. These scientifically con- 








eystone 


— The 
je echo of trolled tests, performed on average people under aver- 
sre bi age conditions, definitely indicate the high value of 


pomp and Listerine in arresting infection. 

Keep Listerine handy in home and office. Gargle 

=. ae with it twice a day at least. It not only guards your 

ae mouth against infection but keeps your breath beyond 
reproach. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


29 DISEASES 
may enter the body 
through the 


MOUTH 


Keep it clean! 


Gargle twice a day for Colds and Sore Throat 
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NEVER A GIFT LIKE THIS BEFORE... 


A 


NEW 


FILMO 


PROJECTOR 


Easier than ever to operate— makes your home movies 
life size, theater-clear, theater-brilliant 


You have never had the opportunity to 
give so perfect a gift because this is the 
first Christmas of the new and vastly 
improved Filmo Projector. Though it 
can be set on a tiny tea table, the won- 
derful picture clarity and brilliance seen 
at a modern theater are brought to your 
own personal movies in your living 
room. Filmo’s scientific design gives 
movies of professional quality; its utter 
simplicity lets a child operate it. 

There are no belts—feed and take-up 








reels are wholly gear-driven. Projected 
film is rewound automatically. Threading 
mechanism is automatically illuminated. 
The turn of a knob centers picture on 
screen. A new lateral reflector adjustment 
strikingly improves Kodacolor results. 
The direct lighting system gives un- 
equalled illumination. 

This Christmas, give a Filmo Personal 
Movie Camera and Projector. Let Filmo 
bring a lifetime of genuine pleasure to the 
one you think of first at Christmas. See a 
Filmo dealer today or write to us for com- 
plete literature. But hurry . . . the 25th 
is not far off. Filmo Cameras and Projec- 
tors may be equipped Cunder license from 
Eastman Kodak Company) for use of Ko- 
dacolor film for home movies in full color. 


“WHAT YOU SEE, YOU GET— 
WITH FILMO” 


At left, the Filmo 70-D, pronounced the finest Personal 

Movie Camera. $245 and up. Other Filmo Cameras 

range from $92 for the Filmo 75 Field Model Camera 

neat and trim and slender— to $140 for the Filmo 70, 

the original personal movie camera, with a versatility 

and flexibility second only to the Filmo 70-D. Filmo 
Projectors ranze from $198 and up. 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 
1840 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete 
information (J on the new Filmo Model 


J Projector and (1) on other Filmo Per- 
sonal Movie Cameras and Projectors. City 


Name 


Address 
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He has a persuasive if not always accurate way 
of simplifying knotty- legal questions before the 
Senate. Once his colleague Senator Sheppard, 
asking him to vote for Charles Evans Hughes 
for Chief Justice, declared: “He’s one of the 
biggest Baptists in the country.” Retorted 
Senator Connally: ‘I didn’t know we were yot- 
ing for moderator.” 

In House or Senate he voted for: Soldier 
Bonus (1924), Tax Reduction (1924, 1928), 
Farm Board (1929), Export Debenture (1929), 
15-cruiser bill (1929), Restrictive Immigration 
(1924), Boulder Dam (1928), Jones (‘5 & 10”) 
Law (1929), Government operation of Muscle 
Shoals (1931), increased Soldier Bonus loans 
(1931). He voted against: Tariff (1922, 1930), 
Reapportionment (1929), nomination of Charles 
Evans Hughes for Chief Justice (1930). 

He votes Dry, drinks Dry, does not agitate 
Prohibition. 

In foreign affairs he favors the World Court 
supported the London Naval Treaty. 

Legislative Hobbies: Farm relief, with special 
emphasis on cotton. As a minority member oj 
the Senate Finance Committee, he also gives 
much time and attention to fiscal legislation, 

In appearance he personifies the Southwestern 
statesman of a past era. Full-bodied, he has 
slender legs and phenomenally small feet. His 
face is round and soft, yet handsome. On his 
wavy black hair, worn longish, he pulls down a 
old-fashioned, broad-brimmed black felt hat. His 
clothes are dark and a trifle tight. Black bow 
ties cover his collar button. An instinctive pol- 
itician, he has a ready smile, a friendly chuckle 
hosts of one-name friends. He is a Knight of 
Pythias, Son of the American Revolution 
Methodist Episcopalian (South), all in good 
standing. He smokes cigars, chews gum and 
tobacco. 

Outside Congress: He lives with his wife 
Louise Clarkson Connally, in an _ old-fashioned 
apartment house on Connecticut Avenue. He 
sidesteps Washington society, chums principally 
with Texans and Democrats from the West. He 
plays no golf, but shoots duck, hunts deer 
fishes. He drives a 1930 Dodge sedan which 
takes him back to Marlin, Tex. between Senate 
sessions. 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus: a 
pleasant, picturesque, smart-minded legislator 
progressive in his votes and above the Demo- 
cratic average in industry and attendance, To 
new in the Senate to have much influence on his 
party, he is still young enough to aspire t 
eventual leadership. His term expires March 3, 
1935.—Ep. 

ak 
Death of Glimstead 
Sirs: 

In Time, Nov. 9, there appears a letter from 
©. Hichens Glimstead. Spectators at future St 
Mary’s games will miss his light blue goli 
hose. His death last Friday, so soon after 
breaking into print, was a great shock to the 


fans on the coast. ... 
C. BG 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Dr. Glimstead, trainer of St. Marys 
College (Calif.) football teams (he 
trained Illinois and Notre Dame teams 
before moving west for his health), suf- 
fered from chronic asthma, result of War 
gassing. Though warned that crossing the 
mountains might kill him. he insisted on 
accompanying his team on its eastern trips 
He was continually doubled up on the field 
benches with coughing fits but light 
hearted, debonair in between, a constant 
example of courage. Long before asthma 
killed him he had become a tradition at 
St. Mary’s.—Eb. 


ee ae 
Watching for a Duke 
Sirs 

We have watched all avenues of social acclai 
for the appearance of H. I. H. Dmitri, Gran 
Duke of Russia, who you stated in Tre, Oct 
12, was booked on the S. S. Ile de France, io 
the U. S., sailing Oct. 16, same time Premie! 
Laval came over. A few club women of this 
section desire the Romanov’s whereabouts 
plained. We have been reading Grand Duches 
Marie’s Education of a Princess this summet 
and cannot shake off the sensation of beint 
sort o’ responsible for her brother’s comfortable 
uneclipsed safety. That the sparkling Mlle 
Laval had not spied him on board was readily 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance 
affords a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 

‘ jindemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering sickness, accident, 
old age and death. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
lion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 
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TIME 


M*N companies have gone 
a long way toward taking 


the “You's” and “I's” out of 
their businesses and substitut- 
ing “We's.” 

You can quickly tell whether 
the rank and file of a business 
organization are disturbed by 
distrust and anxiety or are filled 
with the confident “We” spirit. 


With mass production has come 
mass protection. Men work bet- 
ter when they are assured of 
fixed weekly incomes in event 
of being disabled by sickness 
or accident, and provision for 
their families in case of death. 


Employees who can look for- 
ward to comfortable retirement 


This joint arrangement between you 
and your employees will assure them 
guaranteed incomes at retirement age 


© 1931 M.L.1. co. 


incomes that they themselves 
have helped to build up are 
“We” men through and through. 


In the United States and Can- 
ada there are tens of thousands 
of such ‘“We” men and women 
who have already attained or 
are approaching their own 
economic independence. At 







their retirement age, even 
without other resources, they 
will have a regular, fixed in- 
come for lifé. 


If you would like to know how 
these men and women are en- 
abled to retire with definite 
incomes guaranteed, find out 
about the newly-developed 
Cooperative Retirement Plans. 


For details of such Plans, or insurance policies in any amount, consult a Metropolitan Field-Man or write 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT: - *ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





I t took 
62 years to make this glass of 


TOMATO JUICE 


ONE OF THE 


A“ THAT Heinz knows about 
tomatoes —learned in 62 years 
of making finest quality ketchup, 
chili sauce, and cream of tomato 
soup—is brought to you in every 
glass of full-flavored Heinz Tomato 
Juice. 

You will find Heinz Tomato Juice 
vastly different — vastly better in 
flavor and richness — because it is 


prepared from selected Heinz 


Tomatoes grown from choice 
pedigreed seed. Nothing is added 


but atiny pinch of salt for seasoning. 


Serve this healthful, colorful bever- 
age at any or every meal. You can 
obtain it from your grocer in both 


tins and glass, 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. TORONTO, CAN. 
LONDON, ENG. 


Ever eat a tomato right off the vine? .. that’s 


HEINZ 
Tomato Juice 
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surmised by accurate accounts of the landing of 
the Premier and his daughter. .. . 
Mrs. L. Maye Rosrnson 
Milford, Utah 


Grand Duke Dmitri Pavlovitch arrived 
in New York Nov. 12 on S. S. Ile d& 
France. With him were his wife, Princess 
Iljinski (Audrey Emery of New York) 
and their small son Paul.—Eb. 


———— 


Arsenal Subscription 
Sirs: 

A New York subscription agency writes: “We 
sent you a subscription for The Arsenal of the 
Three Eastern Provinces, East Suburb, Mukden, 
China. Owing to the war situation created by 
the Japanese soldiers this subscription is to be 
canceled.” 

Is it our duty to forward the document to 
Secretary of State Henry Lewis Stimson, with 
carbon copy for Geneva? Or should we leave 
the diplomatists to their own devices in finding 
out who started the trouble in Manchuria? 

ARTHUR H. Dix 
Manager 

Reader Service Dept. 

The Iron Age 

New York City 

ie 


Camden, N. J. 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 16, p. 14, col. 1, under 
a paragraph entitled “New Jersey” you state, 
“A vigilance committee of 250 Democratic 
lawyers went to bawdy Camden.” 

I believe that you are aware of the meaning 
of the word “bawdy” and would therefore hesi- 
tate to use it in connection with almost any 
article that might appear in your magazine, and 
that you would absolutely forbid its use in con 
nection with an individual, organization or com 
munity unless it was proven through official 
court action that that individual, organization 
or community was obscene, indecent and engaged 
in the operation of a brothel—to all of whic 
unpleasantries the meaning of the word bawdy 
is exclusively confined, according to dictionary 
definition, 

I therefore assume that this word: appeared 
in your magazine in connection with Camden 
the home of 118,700 honorable and respectabl 
mothers, daughters and sisters as well as fathers 
sons and brothers—as a result of a grievous 
oversight on the part of your proof-readers an 
your editorial staff, 

I feel that the error is so serious, however 
that it warrants a public retraction and _ there- 
fore sincerely trust that you will publish a 
emphatic retraction in your first issue that goes 
to press following the receipt of this letter, 

Unfortunately, no retraction can undo the 
incalculable harm resulting from an error of this 
sort-—but perhaps a few articles in your mag- 
azine concerning the fact that Camden has more 
men working today in her 237 diversified indus- 
trial plants than were working in those same 
plants in 1928, might serve to demonstrate to 
your readers that this city has some very credit- 
able features. 

The fact also that no one in this city will 
go improperly fed or clothed during the coming 
winter due to a highly developed system o 

(Continued on page 66) 
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=| ZERO COLD START to 400°F HEAT 
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ah Only a “Double-range” winter oil can give to grind and groan. You save your 


battery and your engine. 


ywever 
Dl you Quick Starting and Full Protection 2. MOBILOIL ARCTIC STANDS UP 
at goes es under temperatures of 400° F, 
In Norway! In Sweden! In Den- Many so-called “winter oils” that 
mark! In the U.S. A.! Through- may give you easy starting, thin 
out the world—Mobiloil Arctic out dangerously when your 
is the largest-selling winter oil. engine gets hot. But Mobiloil 
In just a few minutes your win- Arctic stands up, because it is 
ter oil must face two extremes. ™4de to fight heat as well as cold. 
Zero-cold starting and furnace- Temperatures are dropping be- 
hot running. Mobiloil Arctic is low freezing. You need “double- 
called a “‘double-range”’ winter oil range” Mobiloil Arctic! 
because it meets these extremes. Ask your Mobiloil dealer to 


“Double-range’” Mobiloil prepare your car for winter driv- 
Good exercise? Yes, but most motorists Arctic gives you: ing. Have the crankcase oil 
vould rather get a quick start with the changed to Mobiloil Arctic. For 


Gelds starter! That’s another reason why most Se iia “Bee . iloi 
uta, olthem change to Mobiloil Arctic as soon 1. EASY STARTING—even below easy shifting, ask for Mobiloil 
irae, I freezing weather comes. zero. Your starter doesn’t have “CW” in your gears. 
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CLEAN 


A Bryant gas-designed 
boiler or furnace, burning 
gas,the cleanest of all fuels, 
generates no soot, grease, 


odors or oily vapors. 


QUIET 


No clashing grates or 
drafts. No roaring flames. 
No noisy machinery. 
Nothing to wear out or 
become noisy with age. 
No fuel trucks nor furnace 
men. Nothing but heat 
silently produced from 


silent fuel. 


EFFORTLESS 


No furnace-tending. No 
ordering of fuel. No keep- 
ing an eye ona dwindling 
fuel supply. A single match 
your winter's kindling. No 
shutting down the furnace 
(and returning to a cold 
house) when you g0 out 


of town for a week-end. 


AUTOMATIC 


House-temperatures by 
day and night are held 
constant within a single, 
thermometer-measured 
degree of the points you 
select. There is immedi- 
ate response to sudden 
weather changes outside 
without human attention. 
No fuel is wasted, fall, 
winter or spring, by over- 
heating. The truth of the 
Bryant slogan—* You can 
let your pup be your fur- 
nace man”—is admitted 


by every Bryant owner. 


Furnace noises never 
disturb or embarrass the 
occupants of this house 


There's 20 more furnace- 
tending in this home 
than if its owners lived 
in an apartment hotel 


The black cabinet in this 

picture is the entire heat- 

ing plant... . {there's 
no fuel storage}. 


é ere 


‘ 


This warm air Bryant 
unit furnishes condition- 
ed air, filtered and humid- 
ified, to the entire house. 


Handsome in its crackle 
finish, generating no dirt 
or fumes this Bryant 
stands, without parti- 
tions, in the playroom 


"nd Gl be 
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Your FURNACE MAN 


Thousands of delighted households 


have discovered that “tending 


se 


furnace” is a needless relic of past 


discomfort and is wholly out of 


place in modern life. 


Bryant Automatic Gas Heating has 
been called “the greatest single con- 
venience you can give a home.” You 
can t make a comparable investment 
which will do more to modernize 


an old home or make a new one 
additionally desirable. The Bryant 
Heater & Mfg. Company, 17821 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Red Scare 


While President Hoover was sitting with 
his Cabinet one morning last week, an 
alarming report reached his bodyguard. 
Police reserves tramped into the White 
House grounds, deployed, guarded the 
gates. Pennsylvania Avenue shrieked with 
motorcycle sirens. Secret Service men is- 
sued curt, severe commands. Excited 
newshawks flocked about. Cameramen 
looked to their plates. Trucks bearing 
sound newsreel equipment lumbered up 
into position. Idlers paused, gaped, made 
throngs. When Vice President Curtis left 
the Cabinet Meeting, a bodyguard hopped 
into his car beside him.* All was in mar- 
tial readiness about the White House to 
meet a reported Red demonstration for 
Unemployment relief. Police, newshawks, 
cameramen, bodyguardsmen, idlers, the 
President himself waited tensely for the 
picketers to arrive and be repulsed. One 
hour passed, then another. But not a Red 
showed up. The police began drifting 
away. The White House quieted its jumpy 
nerves. It was a false alarm. 


Three days later, however, 14 persons 
appeared outside the White House as 
“hunger marchers.” In a cold drizzle they 
unfurled their banners (‘““Mr. Hoover, We 
Demand Food & Lodging,” ‘““Mr. Hoover 
You Have Money for the Entertainment 
of the Fascist Assassin Grandi.”). 
Promptly the police pounced on them, ar- 
rested all 14 for parading without a per- 
mit. Their leader, one Herbert Benjamin, 
loudly explained that when Congress sits 
(Dec. 7), 1,500 “hunger marchers” would 
be in Washington demonstrating for relief. 

Next day the U. S. Secret Service paid 
Leader Benjamin the compliment of tak- 
ing his “hunger march” seriously and thus 
helping to publicize it throughout the 
land. Chief Moran declared that his 
sleuths had learned the march was really 
a Communist demonstration on a large 
scale. ‘“Marchers” from all parts of the 
country would be brought to Washington 
in 1,144 trucks, 92 automobiles. They 
would be lodged and fed along the way. 
They would have medical attention. They 
would defend themselves with stones. They 
would be organized in military fashion. 
They would petiiion the President and 
Congress for relief for the jobless. They 
would make trouble. Only one thing in 
their plans did Chief Moran fail to ascer- 
tain and that was where the money was 


—_— 


*Last week Mr. Curtis, as everyone expected, 
announced his decision to seek Republican re- 
nomination on the Hoover ticket next year rather 
than run for the Senate in Kansas. Said he: 
‘Tm an optimist. . . .” 


coming from to finance such a large under- 
taking. As usual, Moscow was publicly 
suspected. 

While Washington waited to*see what 
would come of this fantastic scheme, 
“hunger marchers” in motor trucks got 








Acme-P. & A. 
TARIFF CHAIRMAN O'BRIEN 
Bryan made him a Republican. 


under way about the country. The Chi- 
cago contingent produced a riot in Ham- 
mond, Ind. Mayor Mackey of Philadel- 
phia advised them to “pass by” his city. 
Hartford closed its streets to “hunger 
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riders.”” Leader Benjamin denounced the 
Secret Service, declared: “A vast Red 
hysteria is being fomented.” 

@ Secretary of State Stimson, looking 
worried, rushed in upon President Hoover 
one morning to report that he (Mr. 
Stimson) was the centre of a hot diplo- 
matic incident with Japan. He had, he 
said, been misquoted on the Manchurian 
situation in press despatches to Tokyo 
(see p. 19). 

q@ “At the White House at 7 a. m.” was 
the title of a magazine article in the New 
York Times last week in which “Hoover- 
ball” and its players were described. The 
information was supplied by Secretary of 
the Interior Wilbur, a regular “Hoover- 
baller.” For the first time it was revealed 
that Hoover-ball is a game, specially in- 
vented, played with a special lightweight 
medicine ball (6 lb.) over a high net on 
tennis courts. Four such courts are 
marked out on the White House lawn, 
moved frequently to keep from wearing 
out the grass. Excerpts: “When the set- 
up is just what it should be the game is 
rapid. Every player is constantly tense. 
... A star member is Dr. Wilbur. He 
has a peculiar advantage because of alti- 
tude (6 ft. 4 in.). ... Justice Stone is 
the strong man. When he hurls them, 
they stay hurled 

Mitchell plays a fast game. . . . Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hyde disports himself 
creditably. . . . The President is a lusty 
player. His specialty is catching high ones 
and throwing them in hard-to-get returns. 
. . . Dr. Boone, the President’s physician, 
is small, dark, quick as a flash. . . . Mark 
Sullivan, journalist, plays a hard game.” 
Author of the article: William Atherton 
Du Puy, press agent of Dr. Wilbur’s 
Interior Department. 

@ Last week gifts of holiday food 
reached the White House in abundance. 
President Hoover went outside to greet 
the driver of a creaky old cart which a 
pair of oxen had drawn from Maine. In 
the cart were 40 bu. of Maine potatoes, a 
present from Governor Gardiner. Three 
days later Maine potatoes were sent out to 
Washington’s relief agencies for distribu- 
tion among the poor. 

@ President Hoover last week appointed 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien of Dedham, 
Mass. to be chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission, vice Henry Prather Fletcher, 
resigned. New England’s insistent de- 
mand for commission representation by a 
thoroughgoing protectionist brought 
about the appointment. A Republican 
now, Mr. O’Brien began life as a low-tariff 
Democrat. Grover Cleveland plucked 
him from the Boston Transcript office for 
a private secretary upon his second presi- 
dential nomination in 1892, kept him on 
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at the White House until 1895. The Rio Grande from above Eagle Pass to he was safely seated on the House rostrum “He’s 
Bryan nomination of 1896 turned Mr. Brownsville on the Gulf. —a vow he was still keeping last week. “Well, 
O’Brien Republican. A journalist for 34 Solid Texas. What sent the Congress- “Ettie, you go talk to those newspaper him I w 
years, he was Washington correspondent man of the 1sthdistrict up to the Speaker- boys,” he told Mrs. Garner, “and get rid everythir 
for the Boston Transcript, then its editor ship were last week’s elective doings in of ‘em somehow.” Mrs. Garner at the tions.” 

and later, until his retirement in 1928, the 14th district, running from above San _ telephone: Then t 
editor & publisher of the Boston Herald. Antonio to the Gulf at Corpus Christi. “Mr. Garner? Oh, he’s out somewhere Truce 
With the enthusiasm of a convert, he can Until his death last month Republican about the place. . . . Perhaps you could others li 
be counted on by the G. 0. P. to keep all (Congressman Harry McLeary Wurzbach find him if you had a good horse. He that Pre: 
tariff rates as high as possible. had, sheerly by personal popularity, car- litical me 
@ President Hoover and 46 other White ried the 14th around in his pocket for was tryin 
House workers pledged three days’ pay to eleven years (Time, Nov. 16). To fill his ment on 
Washington’s Unemployment relief fund. vacancy a special election was called. Recalled 
The President’s contribution: $616.44. Democratic leaders raged in despair when pronunci: 
Meanwhile protests began to appear six of their party rushed into the contest partisans! 
against the method of relief fund collec- against one Republican. In far-off Wash- gotten a 
tion among the Government’s 75,000 de- ington President Hoover, nervously aware “Jack” G 
partmental workers. Collectors had the of the election’s significance, called for the power, W: 
payrolls and each employe was supposed returns, studied them with downcast eyes. White He 
to subscribe three days’ wages. If he did For him they spelled another defeat be- essence oO 
not, he feared he would incur official dis- cause a Democrat by the name of Richard of goverr 
favor, perhaps lose his job. Senator Mifflin Kleberg was elected. The Presi- endorse 

Couzens of Michigan threatened an in- dent needed no political statistician to tell gram, he 








vestigation to see if Federal workers were him that this meant that the House, his “Tf Ho 
being “dragooned and intimidated. legislative mainstay for the last two years, be much 
was now lost to him, that it would line up: what he | 


THE CONGRESS Democrats 218 


Republicans 214 
‘ ’ 
Garner’s House Farmer Laborite .... I 


(See front cover) Vacancies or 2 

Texas last week rubbed out the one On paper the Democrats had a clear-cut 
Republican patch on its huge and other- majority of one against all combinations. 
wise Democratic Congressional map. By King Ranch. Congressman Kleberg’s ian 
so doing it definitely handed control of election delighted Democrats of the 15th year the welfat 
the 72nd House of Representatives which istrict no less than it did those of his own ee ny. 
14th. It meant the Speakership for their Mr. Garner's “Boss” memocrat 
“Mustang Jack” Garner. Besides, the Kle- ... types, pays the bills, finds lost one A 
berg family are part owners of the im- papers. a be 
mense King Ranch, largest single one in : d Cate 
the U. S., which sprawls across 1,250,000 jumps around like an ant. . . . Yes, we'll We oe 
acres of Southeastern Texas and overflows 0 to Washington in a few days. . . . No, bil ~~ 
into the Garner district. In 1925 Henrietta we're entirely too busy getting the farm we . ; 
King, widow of Richard King, founder of into condition to leave to discuss politics. of the past 
this rural empire, died at the age of 90, Good-bye.” — 
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: . A : ... Whe 
tied her $25,000,000 property up in trust In Washington. Soon thereafter Mr. pet 
: ¥-o% = a : eens mendation 
for ten years. A King daughter is Mrs. & Mrs. Garner went to Washington, took i Deme 


Alice Gertrudis Kleberg, mother of the a small suite at the Raleigh Hotel on noisy 
new Congressman. After her is named Pennsylvania Avenue. He hustled up to 
Santa Gertrudis, the great ranch house at the Capitol, unlocked his office, over the 
Kingsville where visitors are royally en- door of which hung the sign: “Minority 
tertained, where meals are served at a 30- Leader,” his title in the 71st Congress. 
ft. table by Mexican servants, where a Now he was about to lead a majority and 
feudal atmosphere still prevails. “Dick” in upon him pressed Democratic friends, 
Kleberg once tried ranching but gave it job-seekers, well-wishers, newspaper cor- a 
up to move to Corpus Christi, go into the respondents—and some Republicans to W ere 
cattle business, play good golf. Today the learn his plans. They all found his manner campaign. 
King Ranch, with its 100,000 head of live- _as genial, his handclasp as warm, his lan- pose the V 
stock, its miles of plains and gardens, its guage as blunt as ever. But the shadow of didate for 
oil wells, is managed by the new Congress- _ responsibility seemed to have sobered him. his suppor 
man’s brother Robert, who roams it from White House Emissary. One of the are interes 
dawn to dark. first G. O. Partisans to call on him was an - h 
Jumping Ant. The Kleberg election Walter Newton, White House secretary Riseed ri 

. rubbed out the last G. O. Patch. was not Mr. Garner’s first intimation of | who runs the President’s errands to Capi- ao 

: : : : There is ne 

the Speakership. That came last month tol Hill. Mr. Hoover was frankly con- tention tk 

meets this week for the first time, over to after five special Congressional elections cerned about what the Democrats under Admini ' : 
Democracy by a molecular majority. On had given the next House a distinctly Speaker Garner would do to his legislative partis: nahi 
that majority a stocky little Texan with Democratic cast (Trme, Nov. 16). Mr. program. Secretary Newton had been sent — ; 
fiery blue eyes and stubbly white hair pre- Garner was then on his ranch (infinitesi- up to find out. As he entered the Garner pan Be ast 
pared to mount the rostrum to the stiff mal beside the King) in Uvalde County. office, his eye fell on a photograph of his quaily se 
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Corpus CHRISTI’s KLEBERG 


high-backed chair which holds the Speaker It was pecan-picking time and he had six Chief inscribed: “To John Garner, with “But as 
of the House and a power second only to acres of fine nut trees. The Garner tele- good wishes in every possible direction Possible !” 
that of the President. His name was John _ phone kept jangling with calls from news- except politicp—Herbert Hoover.” Floor L 
Nance Garner and for 28 years he had hawks who wanted to interview the “Hello, Walter, you old son-of-a-gun,” power and 
ably and shrewdly represented in Congress Speaker-presumptive. Then & there Mr. was Mr. Garner’s greeting to the onetime Floor Lead 
his State’s 15th district, an area the size Garner vowed that he would not publicly Minnesota Congressman. ‘“How’s _ the back who 1 


of New York State stretching along the discuss politics, programs or policies until Chief?” line of ser 
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um “He’s well.” had no sooner reached Washington last Cermak of Chicago—and have breakfast 
ek. “Well, tell him I send my regards. Tell month than he discovered that the Demo- with him. But I’d rather he’d pay for it. 
per him I wish him health and happiness— cratic Leadership was badly snarled in sec- I’m just that much of a Scotchman.” 
rid everything but success in the 1932 elec- tional and personal rivalries. By seniority What Mr. Garner did not reveal was 
the tions.” of service during the twelve years the how he told Boss Curry that Congressman 
Then the door closed on the conference. party has been out of power more South- O’Connor did not measure up to leading a 
ere Truce? Impossible! This meeting and e¢™™ Democrats than Northern Democrats House majority. 3oss Curry apparently 
uld others like it gave rise to press reports have climbed to preferred positions in the concurred. That virtually clinched the 
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that President Hoover was seeking a po- 
litical moratorium with House Democrats, 
was trying to develop a co-operative agree- 
ment on important economic legislation. 
Recalled was the high-flown Democratic 
pronunciamento of last year about non- 
partisanship which was scrapped and for- 
gotten a week after Congress began. But 
“Jack” Garner, almost at the pinnacle of 
power, was in no mood to bargain with the 
White House. Partisanship, to him, is the 
essence of politics as politics is the essence 
of government. When asked if he would 
endorse the President’s legislative pro- 
gram, he fairly snorted: 

“If Hoover wants to vote with me, I'll 
be much obliged to him. If you'll tell me 
what he stands for, I'll tell you whether 
I'll co-operate with him... . I’ve been 
asked repeatedly if the Democrats would 
enter into a political truce. . . . My ques- 
tioners seem oblivious to the rather in- 
sulting character of such an inquiry, for it 
amounts to the implication that our 
Representatives are capable of sacrificing 
the welfare of the country to political ex- 
pediency. . . . I don’t anticipate that any 
Democrat will oppose a measure plainly 
necessary for the industrial health of our 
people [but] the Democrats will insist 
that they shall be the judge of the wisdom 
and expediency of the enactments... . 
We have no reason to assume the infalli- 
bility of the Administration. Experience 
of the past two years pretty clearly demon- 
strates no such assumption is possible. 
... When the President offers a recom- 
mendation to accomplish a given result, 
the Democrats may have their own and 
what they consider a better process for 
bringing this about. ... But my fellow 
Congressmen have in mind no policy of 
mere obstruction. If there is political ad- 


prospective House organization. Nu- 
merically the two factions are about equal. 
Southern Democrats insist that they 
should get their full quota of good jobs. 
Members from the North clamor to set 
aside seniority rules for their own ad- 
vancement on the theory that their States 
are essential to any Democratic victory 
in the nation. 

Agreeing that the North should get the 
Floor Leadership to balance his own 
Speakership, Mr. Garner first induced all 
Southern candidates to withdraw from the 
field in the name of party harmony. That 
left two Northern Democrats contending 
for the job—71-year-old Henry Thomas 


. Rainey of Carrollton, Ill. and 46-year-old 


John J. O'Connor of New York City. 
Congressman O’Connor was sent to Con- 
gress in 1923 as the personal representa- 
tive of the late Boss Murphy of Tammany 
Hall. His own colleagues disliked him for 
his vanity and superciliousness. Southern 
members despised him for his “Yankee 
swagger,” his aggressive Wetness. Un- 
daunted by his unpopularity, Congress- 
man O’Connor, as part of his campaign, 


selection of Congressman Rainey, Mr. 
Garner’s candidate all along. They en- 
tered Congress together (1903) but Mr. 
Rainey was swept out by the Harding 
landslide of 1920, thus losing his seniority 
standing. At Amherst in 1883 he was 
heavyweight boxing champion; today he 
weighs 275 lb. A great mop of billowy 
white hair crowns his Roman head. He 
generally wears a flowing black bow tie. 
He farms in a farming district. His con- 
stituency was Dry and so was he until an 
Illinois reapportionment act this year 
added the Wet city of Quincy to his 
political domain. He is now reported 
ready to swing Wet if the reapportionment 
act withstands court tests. Conservative 
Democrats call him radical in his eco- 
nomic theories. He favors a low tariff, 
high surtaxes on the wealthy, no foreign 
debt moratorium, government operation 
of Muscle Shoals, recognition of Soviet 
Russia. 

Committees. Less easy for Mr. Garner 
to solve was the tangle over Democratic 
committee chairmanships, growing out of 
the same North v. South rivalry. If the 
seniority rule were followed, Southerners 
would head 30 of the 47 House commit- 
tees. Texans would become chairmen of 
such prime committees as Judiciary, In- 
terstate & Foreign Commerce, Rivers & 
Harbors, Agriculture. To Mississippi 
members would go the prime jobs of 
Ways & Means, Military Affairs, World 
War Veterans. Alabamians would control 
Banking & Currency and Civil Service; 
Georgians, Territories and Naval Affairs; 
Tennesseeans, Appropriations and Mer- 
chant Marine; a North Carolinian, Rules. 
Only three major committees would fall 
to New Yorkers—Post Offices, Education, 
Immigration. A Marylander would head 
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“We're on the eve of a presidential 
campaign. Naturally every time we op- 
pose the White House incumbent and can- 
didate for re-election, we'll be accused by 




















whole party could support at its caucus 
Dec. 5. What pointed up the bargaining 
politically was the fact that patronage 
worth $2,000,000 per year in wages for 


him. his supporters of playing politics. ar _— constituents was at stake. 

the Sarnrcomes 20 Seems spew Ye vd Aeae?. OA. _ Program. One of Congressman Garner’s 
was Reaver Pee anil his party aha ade Sider’ To RAINEY OF ILLINOIS first declarations was that, if Democracy 
tary terested in accomplishing his re-election. Quarterback? organized the House, it would accept full 
sapi- There is no more justification for the con- : ‘ legislative Tesponsibility and present a 
con- tention that Democratic votes against arranged a first meeting’ between Mr. program of its own. W hat that program 
nder Garner and John Francis Curry, the pres- was, continued to remain his secret last 


Administration measures are dictated by 










itive Siltsanshin than that the President’s own ent Tammany Boss. The two breakfasted week. Undoubtedly it would contain plans 
sent apne Abend pir actuated by an together at 7 o'clock one morning fort- for farm and industrial relief. Prime un- 
rner equally selfish tiv ' night ago at a Washington hotel. Said certainty: taxation. Democrats in the 
f his qually selfish motive. . . . 4 Congressman Garner later: House where such measures must origi- 
with “But as for a truce—why, that’s im- “I’d never seen one of those animals nate, had no desire to sponsor a tax upping 


tion 


’ 


possible !”’ 
Floor Leader. Next to the Speaker in 


from Tammany Hall before. I couldn’t 
see any horns or hoofs on him. I found 







bill which might handicap them in the 
campaign. They much preferred to wait 







and see what President Hoover—who is, 
after all, responsible for Federal finance— 
would recommend. If he wanted an in- 
crease in taxes to meet the deficit House 


un,’ Power and prestige ranks the Majority 
time Floor Leader, a sort of legislative quarter- 
the back who runs the team from behind the 

line of scrimmage. Congressman Garner 


out Curry was a very nice gentleman. He 
told me he’s got a brother and lots of kin 
in Texas. . . . I like to see any outstand- 
ing man in politics. I’d like to see Mayor 
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Democrats might give it to him—and the 


blame as well. 


Minority. Almost academic last week 


became the Republican minority’s squab- 
ble as to who should head what in the 
next House. Congressman John Quillin 
Tilson of Connecticut, last year’s Floor 
Leader, and Bertrand H. Snell of New 
York, Rules Committee chairman, strug- 
gled for the empty honor of being nomi- 
nated by the G. O. P. for Speaker and 
then defeated by Democrat Garner. 
Cheesemaker Snell, hard-boiled and reac- 
tionary when the Republicans are in com- 
plete control, went about last week con- 
ciliating and winning over Progressive 
votes to his candidacy with oversized 
promises of liberalizing the House rules. 
After eight ballots in a party caucus he 
won the Speakership nomination which 
meant he would be minority Floor Leader 
in the 72nd Congress. 

John Nance Garner had two anni- 
versaries last week—his 62nd birthday and 
his 36th wedding. He observed both by 
going to his office before 8 a. m., working 
until supper time. Since his birth into a 
poor family on a lonely farm in the Red 
River County of North Texas, “Jack” 
Garner has come far but changed little. 
He is, as he likes to repeat, a man of the 
common people. As a youngster, he was 
puny. He got little or no formal educa- 
tion. A touch of tuberculosis sent him 
down to the hilly ranges of South Texas 
where it is higher, drier. There he punched 
cows, hunted, fished, slept under the stars. 
Outdoor life brought him a robust, ruddy- 
cheeked vitality he has never lost. Nights 
he began reading law, at 21 was admitted 
to the Texas bar at Uvalde. For a while 
he was a local judge, then went to the 
State Legislature where he served four 
years. 

On the theory that Southern Democ- 
racy would be materially strengthened if 
Texas was, as it constitutionally could be, 
divided into four new States with eight 
new Senators, he rammed through a bill 
to that end only to have it vetoed. Even 
now he still agitates for this change 
(Time, May 26, 1930). But monster 
Texas, proud of its size, only laughs at 
him, thinks such a reform is one of Jack 
Garner’s best jokes. 

When he first arrived in Washington as 
a Congressman, he was, he says, taken 
for “just another cattle thief from Texas” 
by the House leaders who assigned him 
to minor committees. His loud protest 
brought a transfer to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Beside him at the foot 
of the Committee table sat a dapper young 
Republican member from Ohio named 
Nicholas Longworth. They shook hands 
and thus began a great, understandable 
friendship of the aristocrat and the com- 
moner. In those days House partisanship 
ran to blows and black eyes. The bloody 
shirt still waved but “Jack” Garner and 
“Nick” Longworth only grew closer ‘o- 
gether. “Nick” rose to the Speakership. 
“Jack” led the Democratic attack. Vet off 
the floor these two would link arms in the 
lobby, crack little jokes in the Speaker’s 
office. Longworth’s death brought sincere 
grief to Congressman Garner who now 


moves up into his friend’s high seat. The 


Speaker’s automobile—“‘our car” in their 
friendly joshing—has been sold and a new 


one will be bought for Speaker Garner. 

Federal finance became Congressman 
Garner’s legislative hobby. He got him- 
self transferred to the Ways & Means 
Committee, rose to No. 1 minority posi- 
tion. His fiscal belief: the rich, being 
rich, should pay the heaviest taxes. In 
1924 he tore into the Mellon tax plan, 
ripped it apart, forced it to be rewritten 
along Democratic lines. Ever since then 
the Secretary of the Treasury has been his 
particular target of attack. He has flayed 
the Treasury’s tax reiund system, charged 
that it favored G. O. P. contributors. A 
familiar House sight in recent years has 
been Congressman Garner before the 
rostrum, his body bent in the middle, his 
arms waving, his bushy eyebrows bristling, 
his face a bloody red, his high-pitched 
voice fairly shrieking out good-natured 
denunciation of “Uncle Andy.”’ One of the 
ablest rough-&-tumble debaters in the 
House, a smart parliamentarian, an ag- 
gressive fighter, he was a perfect leader 
of the Opposition, to which position he 
succeeded Finis Garrett of Tennessee in 
1929. 

Society holds no lure for him. He wears 
grey suits, slightly wrinkled, and big blunt- 
toed shoes. Often he appears on the House 
floor in need of a shave. It was only by 
the greatest persuasion that Mrs. Garner 
induced him to order a cutaway (‘‘one of 
those coats with half the stuff cut off”) 
last month. He arranged to return it if 
not elected Speaker. 

To Mrs. Garner, a tall woman with grey- 
ing hair, he refers as “the Boss.” During 
his whole Congressional career she has 
been his active secretary and stenographer. 
She collects the Garner pay check, pays 
the bills, finds the lost papers about the 
office. Together they arrive at the Capitol 
about 7:30 a.m. Their home life is easy, 
informal. Where ‘‘Nick’’ Longworth used 
to fiddle, “Jack” Garner sings cowboy 
songs. He is old-fashioned enough to read 
Scott while Mrs. Garner embroiders. 

But only on his Texas farm is “Jack” 
Garner really happy. There from the sad- 
dle he watches his cattle graze, inspects 
his hogs, takes a sick lamb up in his short 
strong arms to coax it back to health. 
What if his wife does fret because he 
spends too much on agricultural experi- 
ments? This is his fun. He speaks the 
homely language his neighbors all under- 
stand. This week they were immensely 
proud of him. So were all other Texans. 
He was about to bring the Lone Star 
State its first Speakership. That was more 
than 29 other States could yet boast about. 


HUSBANDRY 


Lost: $177,000,000 

Last week the Federal Farm Board went 
on trial for its life before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Lifted for the first 
time was the cloak of official secrecy with 
which for 28 months it had guarded the 
details of the Board’s wheat and cotton 
stabilization operations. Curious Senators 
poked roughly into facts and figures which 


Farm Boarders had long feared would 
damage their agency’s economic prestige. 
What was disclosed served to intensify 
the industrial clamor for the Board to be 
abolished as a futile waster of public 
funds. Lobbyists for farm organizations 
were no less loud in using the same dis- 
closures to argue for its wholesale re- 
vamping. | 
Prime witness for the defense was James 
Clifton Stone, the Board’s harassed chair- 
man. He at last revealed the Board's 
market dealings in detail: 
WHEAT 
Amounts (in millions of bushels) 


Se. ONS iS oss scat a 3 
Sales to June 30, 1931........ 


oe eee seer 
Foreign sales (Brazil, China, Germany).... 
Quota sales (5,000,000 bu. per month)... 


On hand Nov. 
Prices (in millions of dollars) 
pS re ee Pe eees 
BVPIRSS OCICS. TOT Ws. 0.050 5 «0c wie ns 0 
Investment value of Nov. 1 holdings 
including losses on prior sales, 
EE er wee Pe ee rT 
Market value, Nov. 1. 
NO. BOD. 9.0:3.0:s\a,d aine.d 60s 04 6 
Sale price per bu. to break even.. 
COTTON 
Amounts (in bales) 
Total purchases ........ 


ee SOS Ah ako Reese cas 


Cie E: FOO8s 8k ws ose 1,310,789 
Prices (in millions of dollars) 

DER OR ji bid 2.0% bb bk > 

AVOCEES GUIOE DOT ID. 655.0 06 dag ece enon 

Investment value Nov. 

Market value Nov. 

OPA IO | kids. as sl aks 0 3 OCS 

Sale price per lb. to break even......... 

Though he argued that better times 
might materially change this statistical 
picture, Mr. Stone admitted that the Farm 
Board’s book loss on _ price-pegging 
amounted to $177,000,000. Other officials 
figured it as high as $185,000,000. 

On June 30 (end of the fiscal year) the 
Farm Board accounted for its $400,000; 
ooo revolving fund (the last $100,000,000 
appropriation did not become available 
until July 1) in this manner: 

FINANCES (in millions of dollars) 


Grain Stabilization Corp. loan............ 
Cotton Stabilization Corp. loan. . 


Price pegging advances..........e00+++00835 
Loans to cooperatives: 

ee ET Sr Pe ee tite 

Dairy 
Citrus fruits .... 
Grapes & raisins. . 
RRR OS a a Pe 
Livestock ....0- 

Wool 
SPE 

PESSROTIROOOUS i505 05 0:5 00 ee 

Total outstanding advances........... 
Cash on hand...... 


Total fund 


What drew sharp attack on the hearings 
were the salaries which Farm Boarders. 
to whom the law allows $12,000 per year. 


*Chairman Stone figured this value at 63¢ per 
bu. when the wheat market was at its recent 
crest (Time, Nov. 9). Last week wheat sold 
for about 53c per bu., which knocked approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 from the value estimat 
by Mr. Stone. 
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allowed their semi-public agents in wheat 
and cotton trading. George Sparks Milnor 
was an able, honest, small-scale miller of 
Alton, Ill. who had never made more than 
$36,000 per year when the Farm Board 


Harris & Ewing 
$75,000-A-YEAR CREEKMORE 


“A salary, more or less, is of little 
significance.” 


chose him at $50,000 per year to manage 
Farmers National Grain Corp. and its 
market subsidiary, Grain Stabilization 
Corp. National Grain Corp. made $2,418,- 
000 gross profits in two years, paid a 
$332,000 dividend, employed 947 persons. 
Edward Fitzgerald (“Jerry”) Creek- 
more, the large, big-nosed head of Amer- 
ican Cotton Cooperative Association and 
its Cotton Stabilization Corp. is paid $75,- 
oo per year in salary and bonus. He 
began life as an errand boy in a cotton fac- 
tor’s office in Arkansas. Last week Mr. 
Creekmore appeared before the Senate 
committee, explained that he took his 
present job reluctantly, contributed his 
$27,000 New York Cotton Exchange Seat 
to the Farm Board’s business. He es- 
timated that the average cotton grower 
in the South made about $300 per year. 
“And yet you, as the representative of 
these poor devils, are drawing down $75,- 
000 per year!” exclaimed Senator Wheeler. 

When Senator Norris suggested he 
ought to reduce his “princely salary,” 
Cottonman Creekmore shot back: “This 
isn’t a question of salary. The responsi- 
bility is so great that a salary, more or 
less, is of little significance. . . . If I re- 
duced all my salary it would not amount 
0 2¢ a bale. I wonder if some of your 
constituents in Nebraska don’t feel the 
ame about your salary [$10,000 per 
year |?” 

“I believe they do,” mused Senator 
Norris. 

_ Summarized Chairman McNary as the 
inquiry closed temporarily: “The hearings 
tave disclosed some errors of administra- 
lion but no delinquencies. The committee 
fenerally disapproved of the excessively 
high salaries. . . .” 


TRANSPORTATION 


New Plates 


Citizens of every U. S. State and Terri- 
tory began going to their nearest motor 
vehicle bureau last week to apply for 1932 
automobile license plates. Long before the 
motorists were to get their new plates, 
many a State prisoner had been stamping 
out and painting the colored metal oblongs 
which would flash up and down the na- 
tion’s roads during the following year. For 
1932, 35 States will change their license 
color combinations, most popular combi- 
nations being white-on-black and white- 
on-blue, each to be used by six common- 
wealths. There will be at least 26 different 
color combinations, although the practice 
of alternating a standard combination 
seems to have been permanently adopted 
by 13 States. Colors for 1932: 
Alabama—black on Nebraska—white on 


white. 

Arizona—white on cop- 
per. 

Arkansas—unselected. 

California — black on 
orange. 

Colorado — sienna on 
black. 

Connecticut—white on 
blue. 

Delaware—old gold on 
blue. 

District of Columbia— 
black on yellow. 

Florida — yellow’ on 
black. 

Georgia—white on 
blue. 

Idaho—black on 
orange. 

Illinois 
orange. 

Indiana— white on 
green, 

Iowa—white on ma- 
roon, 

Kansas—black on 
orange, 

Kentucky — white on 
maroon, 

Louisiana — white on 
red. 

Maine—white on green. 

Maryland—tred on 
white. 

Massachusetts — white 
on red. 

Michigan — white on 
blue. 

Minnesota — gold on 
maroon, 

Mississippi — gold on 
black. 

Missouri—unselected. 

Montana—w hite on 
black. 
The Canal Zone 

black figures on a 

Hawaii, yellow on 


blue on 


dark blue. 

Nevada—o range’on 
black. 

New Hampshire—white 
on green. 

New Jersey—white on 
black. 

New Mexico — unse- 
lected. 

New York—yellow on 
black. 

North Carolina—black 
on gold. 

North Dakota — white 
on maroon, 

Ohio—white on blue. 


Oklahoma — yellow on 
black. 


Oregon—white on blue. 


Pennsylvania—blue on 
gold. 

Rhode Island — white 
on black. 

South Carolina—black 
on yellow. 

South Dakota—yellow 
on black. 

Tennessee — black on 
yellow. 

Texas—white on green. 

Utah—white on black. 

Vermont—blue on 
white. 

Virginia—white on 
black. 

Washington—green on 
white. 

West Virginia — white 
on black. 

Wisconsin — blue on 
yellow. 

Wyoming—c ream on 
brown, 


will use plates with 
yellow background; 
green; Porto Rico, 


white on brown; Alaska, white on dark 


blue. 


STATES & CITIES 
What Governors Hear 


A Governor has 


to make many a 


speech. At Ann Arbor, last week, Gov- 
ernor Wilber Marion Brucker of Michigan 
made a speech. Afterward, a Governor is 
supposed to shake the hands of as many of 
his audience as desire it. Stewart H. Red- 
ner, University of Michigan law student, 
was one of those who wished to have Gov- 
ernor Brucker shake his hand. A Governor 
is supposed to have something pleasant to 


say to those who want their hands shaken. 
When Student Redner said: “I killed my 
grandmother today,” Governor Brucker 
smiled cordially, replied: “I’m very glad 
to make your acquaintance.” Withdraw- 





J 


Keystone 
GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN & FRIEND* 
Did he hear what she said? 


ing, Student Redner said he was not sur- 
prised at the Governor’s remark. For a 
long time it had been his theory that pub- 
lic men do not pay a bit of attention to 
what rank-&-file citizenry say to them. 
Governor Brucker later insisted that he 
had heard Student Redner perfectly. 
—_. + — 

Mercy! Mercy! 

The Governor of Washington, the Gov- 
ernor of California and the Governor of 
Pennsylvania had something in common 
last week. Each was begged by a cele- 
brated individual from far outside his 
State’s boundaries to extend executive 
clemency to a prisoner of his State. The 
prisoners were a boy, an aging man and a 
political zealot. In one case, California’s, 
the plea was publicly resented as an impu- 
dent intrusion. In the other two cases 
public opinion was chiefly favorable to 
the prisoner and his advocate from afar. 

Boy. One night last August a peaked 
12-year-old named Herbert Niccolls broke 
into a grocery store at Asotin, in south- 
eastern Washington. Sheriff John L. Wor- 
mell, 72, went into the store after him 
From his hiding place behind a pickle 
barrel, Herbert Niccolls shot & killed the 
aged officer. At his trial it was brought 
out the boy’s father was in a hospital for 
the criminally insane. Already Herbert 
was something of a criminal prodigy: at 
nine he had stolen an automobile, and 
tried his hand at a mail robbery. For the 
latter offense he was jailed 15 months, 
later released in the custody of his grand- 
mother. A rural jury thought Herbert was 


*Friend: Princess Ella Petoskey, granddaugh- 
ter of Chief Petoskey of the Ottawas, for whom 
was named Petoskey, Mich. (famed summer re- 
sort). The Governor’s Indian name: Chief White 
Eagle. 
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a fairly hopeless case, felt that he should 
be locked up in Walla Walla penitentiary 
for the rest of his life. 


While Herbert, the youngest prisoner 
ever to enter the institution, was amusing 
himself with his harmonica, being kept 
away from the older felons, a first citizen 
of Omaha, Neb. became interested in his 
case. He was Father Edward J. Flanagan. 
Father Flanagan was born in Roscommon, 
Ireland, 45 years ago. He entered one of 
Omaha’s poor parishes in 1913. The hard- 
ships of his own people had accustomed 
but not blinded him to human misery. In 
the winter of 1914 he began trying to feed 
and house a few down-&-outers, many of 
them drunkards and criminals. What 
made them that way? wondered Father 
Flanagan. Deciding that the best place to 
combat human woe is near the beginning 
of human life, he borrowed $90, found 
five urchins, started a home for homeless, 
wayward, neglected boys. Since 1917, 
Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Home has be- 
come a source of pride to Omaha, a model 
institution for the nation. Through Father 
Flanagan’s hands have passed 2,984 boys 
from 36 States. On the Flanagan board 
of directors are President James Edward 
Davidson of Nebraska Power Co., Protes- 
tant and Shriner, and Henry Monsky, a 
leading Omaha lawyer, Jew and Shriner. 
Proud is Father Flanagan that the foot- 
steps of none of his boys, many of them 
handed over to him by the courts, have 
ever led to jail or prison. 

Not above helping his Home along with 
a bit of publicity, Father Flanagan broad- 
casts his boys’ band, gets celebrities to 
visit the institution, among them: Tom 
Mix,* Admiral Byrd, Paul Whiteman, 
Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey, Will Rogers. 
With a fanfare from the local Press, 
Father Flanagan got up from his sick bed 
fortnight ago and set out for Seattle to 
plead with Governor Roland Hartley for 
Herbert Niccolls’ custody. Said Father 
Flanagan: “I am willing to back my repu- 
tation of years of work that I can aid this 
boy to become a useful citizen. . . . No 
boy of twelve can be a murderer at heart. 
. . . I now have the pleasure of watching 
a 10-year-old lad at our Home, also once 
charged and convicted of murder, devel- 
oping into a fine specimen of American 
boyhood.” 


With his friend Will Rogers, Father 
Flanagan called on the Governor, who had 
previously declared that “the chief execu- 
tive would be derelict in his duty if he 
undertook to transfer his responsibilities 
to an agency in another State.” But the 
additional pressure of Washington’s united 
Press, Pulpit and American Legion made 
Father Flanagan hopeful of success. 

Bomber. Accustomed to excoriation by 
his own city’s newspapers, Mayor James 
John (“Jimmy”) Walker of New York 
was disagreeably surprised to find himself 
peppered with hot linotype metal from the 
Press of California and particularly of San 
Francisco, where he arrived last week to 


*A plane rushed from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles last week with serum for Actor Mix, 51, 
who lay dangerously ill of peritonitis following 
an appendectomy. 


agitate “as a private citizen” for a par- 
don for Thomas Mooney. As he got off 
the Oakland ferry, Mayor Angelo Rossi 
and Mayor Walker’s old friend Governor 
James (“Sunny Jim”) Rolph Jr. seemed 





FATHER FLANAGAN 


“No boy of twelve can be a murderer.” 


glad enough to see him. A band perched 
in a truck played “The Sidewalks of New 
York” and the Governor’s jaunty theme 
song “Happy Days Are Here Again.” 
Noisy crowds shouted cheerful imperti- 
nences. Mrs. Mary Mooney, 80, mother 
of Prisoner Mooney who was convicted 
along with Warren K. Billings of bomb- 
ing San Francisco’s 1916 Preparedness 
Day Parade, clasped the dapper Mayor in 
her arms. He visited her son at San 
Quentin, inspected the scene of the bomb- 
ing, developed a nasty cold. 

From all this much-traveled Mayor 
Walker might have gathered that his er- 
rand of mercy was looked upon with favor 
in California. Such, however, was far 
from the case. “Tmpropriety .. .” 
grumbled the Fresno Bee. “Easier than 
attempting to clean up the Augean stench 
of Gotham!” sneered the Stockton Record. 


“PUBLICITY SPECTACLE . . . PROP- 
AGANDA HIPPODROME .. . BALLY- 
HOO!” screamed the San _ Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Settled with his party in a suite at the 
fashionable St. Francis Hotel, with two 
Rolls-Royces at his beck and adjoining 
rooms for the newspaper boys, Mayor 
Walker pondered the uncomfortable pre- 
dicament in which he had placed his 
friend Sunny Jim. If the Governor should 
pardon Thomas Mooney after 15 years in 
jail, people could say that it took the 
interference of a gaudy outsider to bring 
justice into the golden State. If he de- 
cided not to pardon him, the same people 
could say that the Governor had been 
frightened out of seeing justice done be- 
cause of the bitter feeling his New York 
crony had stirred up. Bolstered with 
counsel, including John McNab, “The 
Man Who Nominated Hoover in 1928,” 


California’s chief executive awaited with 
little satisfaction the hour of the hearing. 


Patriot. Fortnight ago in Philadelphia, 
one Orlandi Spartaco, 26, jumped on the 
running board of a car carrying Dino 
Grandi, Fascist Italy’s visiting Foreign 
Minister. Jabbering, “Down with Grandi! 
Down with Fascism!” Anti-Fascist Spar- 
taco was dragged off to jail, sentenced to 
two years imprisonment for “inciting to 
riot.” To Governor Gifford Pinchot last 
week sleek, smiling, politic Minister 
Grandi wired: “I have not the slightest 
intention of interfering with the adminis- 
tration of justice in this country, but I 
feel that I could make a personal appeal 
to you to take into consideration the 
possibility of an act of clemency. Please 
consider this appeal not as coming from 
me in the capacity of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs but as a friend and a guest of the 
American nation.” 


Governor Pinchot pointed out that any 
act of executive clemency must follow a 
recommendation by the State Board of 
Pardons. 


RACES 


Nuts & Snow 


With the first frost, the Zuni, Navajo 
and Mescalero Apache Indians of New 
Mexico go out to harvest the little pinion 
nuts which grow on stubby pines atop the 
two great mesas, Cerro Alto and Santa 
Rita, close to the Continental Divide. For 
the past three years the crop has been 
scant, but such a yield was promised this 
year that the Navajos quit hammering 
silver and weaving blankets in anticipation 
of selling tons of pifion nuts at 5¢ to 1o¢ 
per lb. Last month 1,000 Navajos and 
300 Zunis went a-nutting in small canvas- 
covered wagons. When the Zuni men had 
their wives and children established on 
the nutting grounds they returned to their 
fields. Navajo braves stayed with the 
womenfolk. 

Early in Thanksgiving week the bright 
New Mexican sky suddenly darkened. 
The white men’s thermometers fell far 
below Zero. Before nightfall snow had 
banked five ft. high across the down trails 
from Cerro Alto and Santa Rita mesas, 
where the nutters were camped. Within 
a few days the Indians’ small supplies 
were exhausted. Hungry ponies hunched 
head-to-head in the icy blast. Families 
crouched over small fires or cowered in 
the protection of their thin canvas wagon 
tops. It was decided that as many 4s 
possible should take the weakened ponies 
down to the Zuni settlement near Gallup, 
there strengthen them and bring them 
back. Three hundred braves trudged into 
the Zuni pueblos last week, dropped ex- 
hausted on the warm earthen floors. As 
soon as they were informed of the peril 
of their red-skinned charges, U. S. Indian 
agents organized rescue parties, made off 
for the snow-bound mesas. At the end of 
the week 789 had been rescued or had 
straggled home alone. But 200 more pion 
nut-hunters presumably subsisting on pony 
meat were still unaccounted for; eleven 
were found frozen, dead. 
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“Men Like Beasts” 


For the first time in his ursine life, Sena- 
tor William Edgar Borah, who refuses all 
invitations to go to Europe, broadcast last 
week to Europe. The whole Continent 
tuned in. Oppressed nations look to the 
ponderous, fearless Chairman of the U. S. 
Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee as 
their greatest champion. Oppressing Great 
Powers view him with logical alarm. As 
nillions of eager, ear-straining Europeans 
crouched over their radio sets they heard 
the Senator’s sonorous words and rumbling 
periods punctuated and all but drowned 
by astounding cat-calls in a dozen lan- 
guages, women’s shrill screams, the roars 
of fist-fighting men and altogether the 
most remarkable program ever broadcast 
from Paris. 

High above a terraced garden facing the 
River Seine and the Eiffel Tower perches 
the huge, crescent-shaped Palais du 
lrocadéro built for the Paris Exposition 
of 1878. On Borah Night last week 8,000 
people jammed the Trocadéro Auditorium. 
Huge banners strung around the balconies 
proclaimed that 1,043 delegates from peace 


| societies in 30 lands had been gathered by 


the International Union of League of Na- 
tions Associations into this, a monster 
Peace & Disarmament Conference, an un- 
oficial curtain-raiser for the League’s 
World Disarmament Conference in Geneva 
next February. The trouble with last 
week’s well meaning “conference” lay not 
among the 1,043 “delegates,” 100% 
pacifists all, but in the fact that anyone 
willing to buy a ticket could attend, and 
inthe further fact that several thousand 
angry Frenchmen came. 

French public opinion became incensed 
when the pacifist delegates, at a session 
tarlier in the week, hissed and booed the 
therished French thesis of “No Disarma- 
ment Without Security” expounded to the 
Conference by that great French mathe- 
matician M. Paul Painlevé, former Pre- 
mier and War Minister. Cardinal Verdier, 
Archbishop of Paris, sensed what was com- 
ing, refused to send a message to the Peace 
& Disarmament Conference, declared: 
Catholics possess other means of making 
their ideas known on this delicate subject.” 
Finally the Journal des Débats, often the 
voice of the French Government, de- 
nounced the Conference as “conceived 

.. to force upon France in the name 
of international collaboration a solution 
unfavorable to our country” (i e., actual 
Disarmament without a pact of Security 
lor the special benefit of France). 

On Borah Night the Trocadéro was 
jacked with French patriots, hottest 
‘mong them being the blue-shirted Fascists 
oi Les Jeunesses Patriotes and Paris’s 
talwart, cane-swinging young Royalists, 
les Camelots du Roi. When Senator 
Borah stood up to broadcast from quiet 
Washington he little suspected that wildest 
fandemonium was already loose beneath 
the Trocadéro loudspeakers that were to 
‘hout his words. A message from the 
Atchbishop of Canterbury which Viscount 


When Signor Vittorio Scialoja, often 
Italy’s League representative, opened his 
mouth there were anti-Fascist yells of 

















ALANSON BIGELOW HouGHTON 


“T never saw anything like it before in my 
life!” 


“Murderer!” until French blue shirts be- 
gan a gay, devastating chant of “Not so 
loud, Macaroni!” 

German Pacifist Herr Josef Joos was 
told by the wrathful French audience to 
“tell it to the Hitlerites!” Soon any 
speaker who mentioned Disarmament drew 
roars of “How about China?’, “Liar!” 
and “Shut up!” 

Utterly in vain Chairman Edouard Her- 
riot, perpetual Mayor of Lyons and several 
times Premier of France, sought to calm 
the Conference with a speech beginning, 
“The spirit of peace must prevail over 
brute force.” 

“Nonsense!” jeered the mob. Fist fights 
broke out. When the Borah broadcast 
began someone shouted, ‘Hey, Borah, 
come over and speak here!” 

Loudspeakers thundering their loudest 
made the Senator’s voice louder than any 
patriot’s shout. The bedlamite French 
were silent at first, involuntarily, curious 
to hear what the Great American’s voice 
was like. In Washington, holding his 
typed speech in his left hand and gesturing 
at the microphone with his right fore- 
finger, Chairman Borah of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee peered 
through the spectacles he wears only to 
read, and read the riot act to all Great 
Powers and especially France: “When 
Governments meet as a body to deal with 
disarmament, taking them as a whole, they 
are not for disarmament and never have 
been! . . . While millions are on the verge 
of starvation, growing restless and ugly, 
nearly $5,000,000,.000 is being annually ex- 
pended for armaments and from 80% to 
85% of all taxes extorted from the people 
go for war purposes. All this is another 
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INTERNATIONAL Cecil had tried to read was drowned out name for slow but inevitable national 
by roars of “Vive la France!” suicide. 


“Much will be said at this conference 
about Security,” continued the Senator, 
lambasting France. “But there is no part 
of the government that is invulnerable to 
sapping forces of hunger and want! In 
considering security, therefore, let us not 
rely alone upon armaments!” 


Long before these words were out, the 
Trocadéro was im full riot. Wildly, vainly 
Chairman Herriot pleaded, “Act like men! 
You are behaving like. beasts!” 

Most nearly bestial was the raging mob’s 
reception of U. S. Delegate Alanson Bige- 
low Houghton, retired diplomat and glass 
tycoon. To Frenchmen he is a_pro- 
German, the first U. S. Ambassador to 
Germany after the War, and a man who 
from choice spent his student days at 
G6ttingen and Berlin. When full-jowled 
Mr. Houghton was seen to rise from his 
seat, cat-calls, whistles and jeers burst 
out, then suddenly died away as the crowd 
began to sing over & over a single verse 
from La Marseillaise, the most insulting 
verse: “Qu’un sang impur abreuve nos 
sillons!” (“May blood that is foul flood 
the furrows of our fields!’’) 


Sweat began to pour from the brow of 
Mr. Houghton, who understands French. 
He was seen to speak, but above the shouts 
of “vile blood!” no one could hear his 
words. Giving up the hopeless effort, 
Orator Houghton slipped out the back way, 
was caught by correspondents who asked 
“What is your opinion of tonight’s demon- 
stration?” 

Brow-mopping Mr. Houghton seemed at 
first unable to reply, finally gasped: “I 
don’t know what to say. I never saw any- 
thing like it before in my life. It is the 
first experience of the kind I ever had!” 

Cool and collected when faced by the 
same question, Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood said; “I can tell you my impressions 
in three words—It seems unbelievable!” 

Paris gendarmes, lolling outside the 
Trocadéro, made little or no effort to 
restore order. Only three fist-fighters were 
arrested—and hundreds of rioters had 
used their fists, scoring scores of black 
eyes, gashed lips, bloody noses. French 
broadcasting authorities not only cut the 
riot in on their rebroadcast of Senator 
Borah’s speech but kept the riot on the 
air for two and a half hours, or until 
a young man climbed the platform, 
wrenched the microphone from its base, 
tore out the wires and ended Europe's 
most amazing broadcast—but not the riot. 


Chairman Edouard Herriot would not 
adjourn. He has prided himself that he 
could handle any crowd, however rowdy. 
For years he was President (Speaker) of 
the Chamber of Deputies, often one of the 
rowdiest crowds in France. When, after 
three full hours of pandemonium, M. Paul 
Guichard, Chief of the Mynicipal Police 
of Paris, tugged frantic M. Herriot by the 
sleeve and strongly advised adjournment, 
the former Premier was decidedly piqued. 

“Oh very well!” he snorted after some 
argument, then adjourned the Peace & 
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Disarmament Conference with these 
words: “Beasts! I am ashamed of you— 






insulting women and strangers in our coun- 


try! These are not French manners!” and 
Chairman Herriot stalked out. 

With gusto next day Senator Borah 
cried: “I wish I had been there.” 

Quitting France on the German liner 
Bremen, Passenger Houghton said: “My 
address began with the statement. that I 
had crossed the ocean expressly to deliver 
it. As not a single word of it could be 
heard, I might have spared myself the 


Laval reversed (perhaps rashly) the soft- 


spoken policy toward Germany of his own 
Foreign Office. When M. Briand last ad- 
dressed the Chamber applause rose from 
the Left and Left Centre. When M. Laval 
spoke last week, the Centre and Right 
vociferously cheered his words: “We will 
accept no new Reparations arrangement 
except for the period of the economic de- 
pression! We will accept no reduction in 
what is due us, save in proportion as a 
reduction is granted us on the War debts! 
And we will not consent to giving German 


Parliament’s Week 


—_—--— 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The Lords— 


@ Received into their House former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip Snow- 
den who, scarcely able to support the 
weight of his ermine-barred, scarlet robes, 
hobbled painfully on his two canes up to 
Lord Chancellor Sankey and piped “I, 
Viscount Snowden of Ickornshaw, swear 
by Almighty God that I will bear true 
allegiance to His Majesty King George, 


private debts priority over Reparations!” 

Thus M. Laval, a typical petit bour- 
geois, nailed his political flag to a popular 
French policy perhaps impossible of reali- 
zation. Already the British Conservative 
Party (an overwhelming majority in Par- 
liament) has served notice that German 
private debts must have priority over 
Reparations—in flat contradiction of M. 
Laval (Time, Nov. 23). Already the 
propaganda guns of U. S. and British pri- 
vate lenders to Germany were blazing 
away last week with the statement in 
various forms that an attempt to give 




















































































long journey.’ 

French newspapers approved the riot, 
some tacitly by omitting all mention of 
what occurred, others exultantly. “The 
impassioned enemies of France were mag- 
nificently and justly howled down!” ex- 
ulted L’Ami du Peuple du Soir, organ of 
pugnacious Perfumer Francois Coty. “At 
the Trocadéro [they] were obliged to 
throw down their masks and expose their 
true aims which are to . . . weaken our 
country.” 

In a leading article the semi-official 
Journal des Débats asked: ‘“‘What is be- 
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his heirs and successors, according to law. 
So help me God.” 

Ickornshaw, derived from Norse words 
meaning “Oak in the Woods,” was the 
new viscount’s village birthplace. Because 
of his infirmfties, stooped Viscount Snow- 
den did not kneel to the Lord Chancellor 
as custom prescribes. Ostentatiously 
Lord Snowden’s former friends in the 
present Labor Party boycotted his swear- 
ing in. But present were Scot MacDonald, 
most of the Cabinet and the new peer’s 
longtime political enemy Winston Church- 


hind all this campaign today in favor of | Reparations priority would destroy the a ae a — ~ alternate as “Nevert 
disarmament? In replying we must call a whole fabric of German private credit, Impi bh rn Ch xc hill in h : would mu 
spade a spade. This campaign is purely bankrupt the Fatherland and defeat its 4 mays ‘d * re he He Ww ee pey than by 1 
and simply of German manufacture. .... Wn purpose by making further payment ows the blue blood of the House of Marl- § i ahorites 


borough (his cousin is the present Duke), 
grinned. Impishly low-born Lord Snow- 
den grinned back. It was even scurrilous- 
ly whispered that these friendly enemies 
exchanged winks. 
The Commons— 

@ Cheered the patriotic announcement 
that His Majesty’s Government will soon 
introduce a bill making it unlawful to sell 
flour in the United Kingdom which con- 


of Reparations impossible. 

The world issue of Reparations v. pri- 
vate debts will be thrashed out by com- 
mittees of bankers soon to meet at Basle 
and Berlin (Time, Nov. 30) and _ ulti- 
mately no doubt by a conference of states- 
men. Meanwhile, with Aristide Briand, 
“The Master Parliamentarian of Europe.” 
biding his time, Pierre Laval enjoyed his 
triumph and explained to the cheering 
Chamber his more subtle achievements tains less than 15% of British wheat. So 
while visiting President Hoover: incensed was the French Government by 

“Whatever else resulted, that interview this proposal that it “retaliated” last 
certainly permitted the realization of some —_ week by raising the compulsory proportion 
useful propaganda for France. In the of French flour in French bakers’ bread 
United States it is no longer believed that from go% to 97%. 

France seeks to dominate other peoples. @ Passed 350 to 50 and sent to the House 
Their people know the sacrifices to which of Lords the Statute of Westminster 
she has consented for the reduction of | (Time, Nov. 30) by which all the Domin- 
armaments. She is no longer suspected of _ ions achieve “full national status to stand 
wishing to use her resources for aggres- beside the United Kingdom as equal part- 
sion. Their people know that all she ners in the dignity and responsibility of 
cares about is her security and that she the British Commonwealth.” 

is resolutely pacific [see p. 15]. @ Saw the National Government’s over- 


{[Germany] says’ audaciously to Europe, lunched at 
‘Disarm or else permit me to arm.’ ... 
In reality no reduction of armaments 
would be great enough to satisfy Germany. 
What she wants is freedom to arm. And 
that is what the pacifists are blindly en- 
couraging.”’ 

German papers mostly took the bitter 
line of Berlin’s Deutsche Tageszeitung: 
“France and Germany .. . in their funda- 
mental viewpoints are like fire and water. 
France has shown her real countenance.” 

“We know from the experience of 13 
years,” said the Berlin Lokalanzeiger, 
“that the mind of the French people re- 
mains unamenable to reason.” 


Laval Entrenched 

In the ornate Palais Bourbon, confi- 
dence in Premier Laval grew like a great 
political snowball last week. With his 
stay-at-home wife and his gadabout daugh- 
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thought that that rambunctious Dominion, 
the Irish Free State, was being granted 
too much freedom, although the House 
was only ratifying a decision already made potatoes ar 
by two Imperial Conferences of British difficult to 
Premiers (1926 & 1930). Paradoxically on accoun 
the official Labor Opposition, led by old Somebody 
George Lansbury, bolted to support the tomes and 
bitten ear. 


last week that the French State Railways 
are running at a loss of $320,000 per day, 
announced that his Government will soon 
raise rail fares “and accept debate in the 
Chamber afterward.” 

@ To succeed the “Borah gf France,” 
Senator Victor Bérard, the great Greek 
scholar who died recently (Time, Nov. 


of his Government since last July (when 
the Chamber adjourned) and won tri- 
umph after triumph. The final ballot at 
3 a. m. was a smash vote of confidence— 
325 to 150. While no French cabinet is 
ever secure against upset by the fickle 
Deputies, M. Laval’s series of victories 
produced predictions last week that his 


Government will outlast the present 23), Senator Henry Bérenger was elected Government, since Labor has always sup- 

Chamber and conduct the French election last week chairman of the French Senate’s _ ported a policy of granting the Dominions “The ve 

due next spring. Foreign Affairs Committee. all possible freedom. cringe with 
Less than a year ago even Frenchmen Chairman Bérenger, former French Am- € Learned from Minister of Agriculture In Lossi 

were asking, “Who is this Laval?” Last bassador to the U. S., is no academic Sir John Gilmour that Britain’s emergency J 1966 a¢ 1, 


tariff on industrial products (Time, Nov. 
30) will shortly be extended to tax up to 
100% imports of fresh cherries, currants, 
gooseberries, hothouse grapes, plums and 
strawberries; fresh asparagus, green beans, 


scholar but a trained diplomatist. He ne- 
gotiated the present Franco-U. S. debt set- 
tlement, on the basis of which the U. S. 
forgave France 50% of her debt, or 
$2,016,000,000. 


week the Premier pushed completely out 
of the Chamber picture Old Brer Briand, 
his veteran Foreign Minister whose sup- 
port was necessary to prop up the young 
Laval Cabinet last spring. In effect, M. 
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broccoli, cauliflower, carrots, chicory, cu- 
cumbers, endive, lettuce, mushrooms, 
green peas, new potatoes, tomatoes and 
turnips; cut flowers, plants in flower, bulbs, 
foliage and rose trees. 


@ Deplored a too candid allusion by First 
Lord of the Admiralty Sir Bolton Meredith 
Eyres-Monsell, to the naval mutiny last 
fall (Time, Sept. 28). “I know what a 
shock this incident was to the whole 
country,” burbled Sir Bolton, “but I beg 
the House of Commons and the country 
to understand it was a most profound 
shock to the Royal Navy. The Navy 
realizes today that we no longer occupy 
the very high position in the hearts of our 
British public that for past centuries we 
had.” 
@ Chuckled at a Guildhall speech last 
week by the Very Rev. William Ralph 
(‘The Gloomy Dean”) Inge of St. Paul’s 
who described the new House of Com- 
mons as “full of really delightful young 
gentlemen who stood for Parliament only 
asa joke” but were swept in by the Tory 
election landslide (Time, Nov. 9). 
“Nevertheless,” said Dean Inge, “I 
would much rather be governed by them 
than by the appalling set of scalawags 
[Laborites] whom I met when I last 
lunched at that august place.” 


— 


Memories 


Although James Ramsay MacDonald 
was born Oct. 12 the Scots Club had to 
wait until last week to celebrate his 65th 
birthday. In London 700 Scots & guests 
received the Prime Minister’s apologies 
for having been too busy last Oct. 12 with 
the General Election to banquet with 
them then. When all present had been 
mellowed by Scotch toasts, Mr. Mac- 
Donald scratched his silver head, tried to 
conjure up “some of my childhood memo- 
nes. 

“A young woman,” began the Prime 
Minister dreamily, “a young woman 
dressed in a print frock, with a sun hat on 
her head, stops and holds out her hand to 
a boy about 3 years of age. Holding 
hinds we walked home together through 
woods bathed with sunshine, where birds 
are singing, happy.” 

“My most vivid childhood memory” 
Scot MacDonald conjured thus: “It. is 
very hard on a frosty morning. We have 
to get up while it is still dark, and we 
ttudge a mile or two along a frost-bitten 
dirt road... . 

“I am leaning on a basket into which 
potatoes are being gathered, and I find it 
dificult to keep the tears out of my eyes 
® account of my frost-bitten hands. 
Somebody who is the overseer of us all 
comes and gives me a slap on my frost- 
bitten ear. 

“The very thought of it makes me 
ttinge with pain.” 

In Lossiemouth, Scotland on Oct. 12, 
1866 at 11:30 p. m. the future Prime 
Minister was born to Miss Anne Ramsay. 
Patient investigators can still see the birth 
ertificate attesting him a bastard in the 
Parish Registry at Drainie. In signing the 
certificate Miss Ramsay termed herself a 


“domestic servant,” called her son ‘James 
MacDonald Ramsay.” Later the boy was 
called James Ramsay MacDonald. Today 
the British Who’s Who explains that his 
father was “J. MacDonald.” 


JAIPUR 


$1,200,000 Babe 

Bleak and barren Jaipur, a Rajput realm 
on one of India’s high plateaus, rejoiced 
in frenzied thanksgiving last week at what 
seemed to superstitious Rajputs a miracle. 

For 100 years no Maharaja of Jaipur 
had begotten a male heir. Yet lo and be- 
hold! last week a squawling man child 
was born, the prayerfully begotten son of 


International 
MAHARAJA OF JAIPUR 


His success was the first in a Century. 


His Highness the Maharaja Sawai Man 
Singh II Bahadur, age 20, salute 17 guns. 

So happy was His Highness that he in- 
stantly decreed remission of all fines and 
rents from the Crown Lands for the past 
five years—a gesture which cost $1,200,- 
ooo as Jaipur Treasury officials quickly 
estimated with glad dismay. 

Younger Britons know the son-blessed 
young Maharaja as a keen sportsman. 
Elder Britons recall how his foster father 
the late Maharaja of Jaipur came to 
King-Emperor Edward VII's coronation 
in London “without leaving Jaipur soil.” 
This he smartly did by taking with him a 
large boxful of the said soil, upon which 
he squatted in London when he ate his 
meals, quaffed Jaipur water. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
“The Rand!” 


General James Barry Munnik Hertzog, 
bushy-eyebrowed Premier of South Africa, 
decided last week that “pound” is no 
longer a fit name for the Union’s unit of 
currency. “Pound” suggests something 
that has gone off the gold standard, namely 
Great Britain’s pound. 


South Africa’s pound has not left the 
gold standard. Moreover, the Union’s 
House of Assembly passed 78 to 53 last 
week the Emergency Finance Bill brought 
in by Finance Minister Nicolaas Chris- 
tiaan Havenga expressly to keep South 
Africa’s currency on a gold basis. Puffing 
with patriotism, Cape Town papers be- 
sought the Government to drop a mone- 
tary term so misleading in the circum- 
stances as “pound.” 

Tactfully Premier Hertzog said no more 
last week than that his Government 
“plans” to have the South African branch 
of the Royal Mint strike very shortly a 
new basic coin containing 113 grains of 
fine gold. Great Britain’s pound, while on 
the gold standard, was also equivalent to 
113 grains of fine gold, and South Africa’s 
pound still is. Thus the Union’s new unit 
will have exactly the same value as her 
present unit; but it will have a gorgeous, 
glowing 100% South African name, “the 


Rand.” 


Coal-black golddiggers have sweated 
$5,200,000,000 worth of the precious metal 
out of South Africa’s Rand goldfields— 
which stupendous total is nearly half the 
world’s supply of monetary gold. 


AUSTRALIA 
Cockatoo Jobs 


After 25 months in power the Common- 
wealth Labor Government of Premier 
James Henry Scullin suddenly fell last 
week. In Parliament Irate John Albert 
Beasley M. P. charged that Common- 
wealth Treasurer Edward Granville Theo- 
dore was showing political favoritism in 
the distribution of jobs to Australia’s un- 
employed. Jobs at the Cockatoo Naval 
Dockyard which lies in the Beasley con- 
stituency were being given to unemployed 
men from Treasurer Theodore’s consti- 
tuency, before Beasley constituents had a 
chance to apply for them. Treasurer 
Theodore denied the charge. Mr. Beasley 
demanded an investigation. Radical Left 
Laborites deserted the Labor Premier, 
joined the Opposition to defeat the Labor 
Government by five votes, 37-32. 

Premier Scullin immediately proffered 
his resignation. Shouted he: “You can 
have your election now, and it’s a mighty 
poor issue to fight on!” 

Eleven thousand miles from Australia 
in London last week Laborite Scullin’s foe 
& predecessor, former Nationalist Premier 
Stanley Melbourne Bruce, seemed flabber- 
gasted by the suddenness of the Govern- 
ment’s fall. Unable to get back to Aus- 
tralia in time for the General Election 
(which Mr. Scullin promptly announced 
to take place Dec. 19), Mr. Bruce fran- 
tically kept in touch with friends in Aus- 
tralia who organized a “Committee of 
100” to try to win him a seat in Flinders, 
Victoria. 

Stocks rose sharply on Australian ex- 
changes at news of the election. In London 
the orthodox thing to say became, “Thank 
goodness, they've come to their senses 
down under. Now the Aussies will pitch 
Labor out just as we did, and a jolly good 
job, too!” 
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Decorously the motion passed with not 
a single dissenting vote. Ninety-two 
Deputies abstained, but the 184 affirma- 
tive votes were stark handwriting on the 
world’s wall: the largest State Diet in the 
German Republic had overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed repudiation of Reparations. 

Just elected and ultra-reactionary is the 
Hessian State Diet in which Fascist Adolf 
Hitler’s violent Nazis predominate. Police 
secured last week what became instantly 
famed as the “Boxheim Document.” 
Signed by the six leaders of the Hitler 
majority party in Hesse this amazing Nazi 
manifesto set forth what should be done 
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1) Fascist “Storm. Divisions” should 
seize the Government by a counter coup 
d’état. 

2) Any citizen caught bearing arms or 
disobeying the orders of a “Storm Com- 
mander” should be shot without trial. 

3) Private property should be “‘abol- 
ished provisionally,” all bank deposits 
“immobilized in the banks” and interest 
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time to follow all these things?” asked the 
Grand Duke. “How do you know so 
much about Mr. Capone?” 

“Now Alexander, how could you! 
Fancy a man living in this year of grace 
and not following the career of Al 
Capone! Good gracious me, I should 
hope I do know everything about him. I 
get the clippings! ”’* 

Alfonso of Spain denied categorically 
that he had abdicated, or intended to, or 
that, in spite of the young men arrested 
in Bayonne, he was making an attempt 
to bring about his restoration. 

“The very moment I put my foot on 
the friendly and hospitable soil of France, 
Itold the French Government: ‘I am not 
aconspirator.’ . . . If my people want me 
back now or at any future time, I shall 
go back and serve my country in the same 
way I did since I was 16. . . . Please un- 
derstand it clearly once and forever: I 
AM A KING, NOT A CONSPIRATOR.” 

Editor Balmer was sitting like a plump 
joss last week on the concluding parts of 
the Alfonso-Alexander conversations, but 
before reporters he dangled tempting bait. 
Concluding instalments would take up 
Alfonso’s version of the cause of the de 
Rivera dictatorship, his own financial 
situation and the reasons for his decision 
not to live in England. 


MANCHURIA 


“Run Amuck” 


Wrathfully one day last week almost 
every shimbun (newspaper) in the Japan- 
ese Empire front-paged a picture of U. S. 
Secretary of State Henry Lewis Stimson. 
Scorching captions declared that in Wash- 
ington he had “insulted the Imperial 
Japanese Army by charging, with ignorant 
presumption, that it has run amuck.”’ 

Excited Japanese devoured the cap- 
tions, cursed Statesman Stimson by the 
million, spat by the thousand upon his 
inoffensive likeness. Even at the Jap- 
anese Foreign Office, where velvet polite- 
ness is an iron rule, Press Spokesman 
Shiratori Toshio snapped: “If a man in 
Mr. Stimson’s position loses his head at 
such a critical moment in the affairs of 
Japan, the consequences would be very 
grave indeed. . . . Mr. Stimson says the 
Japanese Army in Manchuria ‘ran amuck.’ 
This is considered a very bold statement 
indeed,” 

In Washington that cautious and con- 
servative old Manhattan lawyer, States- 
man Stimson, had of course made no such 
bold statement. To one of his press con- 
ferences had come a group of correspond- 
ents, vaguely hopeful that the State De- 
partment’s sphinx might say something 
and permit quotation. What did Mr. 
Stimson think, they asked, of reports that 
the Japanese Army had just launched a 
major offensive against Chinchow, the last 
Manchurian stronghold still in Chinese 
hinds? Were the League of Nations and 


“cia 

*Gangster King Alfonso of Chicago was con- 
victed (of U. S. income tax evasion) four weeks 
before Bourbon King Alfonso of Spain was 
lormally convicted of “high treason, of heading 
‘military rebellion, of lése majesté against the 
omy of the Spanish people” (Time, Nov. 
30). 


President Hoover going to let Japan 
snatch the whole of Manchuria? Had the 
Secretary of State anything to say? 

Mr. Stimson had nothing to say for 
quotation. But speaking informally he 
let quite a cat out of his diplomatic bag. 
He revealed the drift of an exchange of 
notes with the Imperial Government 
which he had asked the Japanese to keep 
secret and which they had kept secret. 
The striking part of Mr. Stimson’s revela- 
tion was that he had received assurances 
not only from Japanese Foreign Minister 
Baron Shidehara but also through him 
further assurances from Japanese War 
Minister General Jiro Minanmi and from 
the Chief of the Japanese General Staff. 
These assurances were such, declared Mr. 
Stimson, that he could not “understand”’ 
reports of the Japanese advance against 
o oar Sete 
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“Understand” =“credit” =“ believe.” 


Chinchow. Next day the Secretary of 
State said that by “understood” he meant 
“credit” and further informed correspond- 
ents that he meant “credit” in the sense 
of “believe.” Thus he originally meant 
to say that he could not “believe” reports 
of General Honjo’s offensive against Chin- 
chow, but what he did say was that he 
could not “understand” those reports in 
view of the assurances he had received. 

Not permitted to quote Mr. Stimson’s 
original words, each correspondent had 
had to make what he could of them. The 
Associated Pressman came to the conclu- 
sion that, since Mr. Stimson could not 
“understand” the advance of the Jap- 
anese Army contrary to so many as- 
surances, State Department officials doubt- 
less credited widespread reports of a feud 
between the peaceably inclined Japanese 
civil Cabinet and pugnacious independent 
Japanese militarists like General Honjo. 
“Officials were given the impression,” 
wired the A. P. in summarizing Mr. Stim- 
son’s press conference, “that the Military 
party, which is not under complete con- 
trol of the civil Government, had simply 
run amuck.” 

In Tokyo the Japanese Rengo Agency 


(which later admitted “full responsi- 
bility” for the mixup) took the A. P. 
cable to mean that Mr. Stimson had 
actually said “run amuck.” For two days 
until everyone could be soothed, harsh 
words flew. “On what basis,” demanded 
the Japanese Foreign Office spokesman, 
“did Mr. Stimson see fit to fly into ful- 
minations?” 

Fortunately all this rumpus began just 
after the Japanese War Ministry and Gen- 
eral Staff had taken the most important 
decision of the entire Manchurian affray: 
General -Minanmi and his associates de- 
cided, for reasons which they considered 
military secrets, to recall the offensive 
launched against Chinchow by General 
Honjo who had already despatched from 
Mukden 10,000 soldiers in 13 armored 
trains escorted by a squadron of bomb- 
ing planes. 

In dead of night this formidable host, 
having advanced to within 30 mi. of Chin- 
chow, received the order to retreat, 
obediently retreated. Two facts seemed 
adequate to explain: 1) Reports had been 
circulating for several days in Tokyo that 
since part of the railway over which Gen- 
eral Honjo’s offensive was launched is 
partly British owned, the British Govern- 
ment had resolved to rush Tommies to 
protect it in case of hostilities. 2) A 
tempting Chinese proposal, which would 
leave Japan indefinitely in control of most 
of Manchuria and save faces all round, 
had just been received by the Japanese 
Government from the French Embassy in 
Tokyo, who had it from the newly ap- 
pointed Foreign Minister of China’s Nan- 
king Government, famed Dr. Vi Kuyuin 
Wellington Koo. 

Dr. Koo, twice Premier 
1926-27) of the later defunct Chinese 
Republic at Peking, once Minister at 
Washington, proposed last week a modi- 
fied form of the League of Nations pro- 
posal for a “neutral zone” to be estab- 
lished as a sort of buffer between China 
proper and Manchuria pending a future 
China-Japanese peace conference. Nego- 
tiations on Dr. Koo’s proposal began last 
week not at Nanking or Tokyo but in Peip- 
ing between the local Japanese consul and 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, former War 
Lord of Manchuria but ousted by Japan 
(Time, Sept. 28). Previously young 
Marshal Chang has breathed almost daily 
defiance to Tokyo but last week he seemed 
suddenly enthusiastic for the scheme of 
his friend Dr. Koo. Dec. 15 was men- 
tioned tentatively as the date for establish- 
ing the neutral zone, extending roughly 
from the Great Wall 100 mi. to Chinchow. 

In Tokyo the touchy Japanese War Of- 
fice closed the week with two flat denials: 
1) that Mr. Stimson had in any way 
brought about the retreat from within 30 
mi. of Chinchow; 2) that the War Office 
had ever given any positive assurance that 
an attack on Chinchow would not or may 
not later be launched. If Mr. Stimson 
thought he had received any such positive 
assurance, declared the War Office, a mis- 
take had evidently been made by the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry or the U. S. 
Embassy in Tokyo. 
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Christmas Seals 


One billion eight hundred million Christ- 
mas Seals went into the mails last week, 
despatched to penny philanthropists by the 
2,084 sub-organizations of the National 
Tuberculosis Association. The Association 
does not expect to realize the $18,000,000 





Acme-P. & A, 
Emity Perkins Bissett & SEAL SELLER 


The late Jacob Riis brought the idea from 
Denmark. 


which the stamps represent. But it does 
hope to surpass the $5,300,000 raised last 
year. The 2,084 local headquarters are 
utilizing the most insistent names they can 
enlist for their collection work. In the 
Manhattan district the name is Thomas 
William Lamont; in Chicago, David For- 
gan; in St. Louis, John E. Edwards; in 
Boston, Dr. John B. Hawes II; in Cleve- 
land, Dr. Robert Bishop; in San Fran- 
cisco, William H. Crocker; in New Or- 
leans, Dr. Chaille Jamison. 

The seal—green, red & black—this year 
has an unusual connotation of personality. 
The design represents an old English 
coach & four. For seal-sale publicity, rich, 
sporting William Kissam Vanderbilt did 
a thing he thoroughly enjoys. He dressed 
as a conventional coachman, mounted his 
coach Venture and tooled a sparking 
four-in-hand before newsreel cameras. 


This year’s is the 25th annual seal in the 
U. S. In 1904 a Danish postal clerk 
named Einar Holboell suggested selling 
seals to finance a children’s hospital in 
Copenhagen. The late Danish immigrant 
Jacob Riis suggested U. S. adoption of the 
idea. At Wilmington, Del., Emily Perkins 
Bissell, Red Cross and social worker, 
wanted $300 for a tuberculosis shack on 
the Brandywine. She persuaded the Phila- 
delphia North American to publicize a 
small seal sale. She realized $3,000. That 
was in 1907. The National Red Cross 
snapped up the idea. Until 1919 the 
Christmas Seals were called Red Cross 
Seals, bore that organization’s bold 
Grecian red cross and signature. The seal 
sales, however, hindered Red Cross collec- 
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tions for its own purposes. So the 1919 
seal also carried the double-barred Lor- 
raine cross, symbol of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association. Since 1920 the 
seals have made no reference to the Red 
Cross. That has not eradicated confusion. 
There are no Red Cross Seals, never were 
any “White Cross Seals.” There are only 
Christmas Seals. 

Emily Perkins Bissell, the lady who 
first used the seal idea in the U. S., re- 
mains active at her social work, begun in 
1889. She is now a pleasant, motherly 
sort of woman in her early sixties, stout, 
grey-haired. She has a summer home at 
Paris, Maine, which she calls “Right-of- 
Way” and where she pleases herself by 
writing semi-religious poetry. Two years 
ago she published Happiness & Other 
Verses, giving the royalties to Christmas 
Seal campaigns. Although her seal work 
has had national effect, her personal ac- 
tivity has remained localized in & about 
Wilmington. Her sole decoration: a medal 
from the local Kiwanis Club. 


od 
“ao Years to Go” 

Life’s physiological realities have long 
been discussed openly by advertisers of 
mouth wash, yeast, sanitary napkins, 
toilet paper and laxatives. But the inevita- 
bility of Death, homeliest reality of all, 
was not used flatly as a sales argument un- 
til last week. Breaker of the convention 
was a milk company, Borden’s advertising 
Walker-Gordon acidophilus milk. 

Borden’s grimness lay largely in its pre- 
cision. It pictured a healthy, happy young 
man of perhaps 25 years. The stark head- 
line read: 40 YEARS TO GO. Then, to 
cheer a mortal race to its inevitable fate, 
Borden’s said: “Regular intestinal habits 
will help him make it.” 

ene een 


Sill Story 


Karl K. Kitchen, newspaper colyumist 
(New York Sun) last week reported that 
“a few nights ago one of the most eminent 
physicians in New York received a tele- 
phone message to hurry over to a home 
in the upper Eighties, off Park Avenue.” 
The physician “was conducted upstairs to 
a bathroom on the third floor where a 
middle-aged woman wrapped in bath 
towels was seated” on what polite Kolyum- 
ist Kitchen called “a window sill, part of 
the low window having been converted into 
a seat.” Situation: the sill had been 
freshly painted; the lady was stuck, to 
move caused her extreme pain. Solution: 
the physician called for carpenter’s tools, 
removed sill & lady, soaked her loose with 
gasoline. 

After the extrication the physician 
stated: “My fee for a call at this time of 
night is never less than $25.” 

Replied the patient’s sister: “That’s all 
right. I don’t think that’s a bit excessive 
under the circumstances. I’m sure that a 
plumber would have charged us more.” 

Kolyumist Kitchen presented his story 
as fact. It was, however, invented and told 
(without euphemisms) at the last meeting 
of the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer by a waggish Manhattan sur- 
geon. 
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Suicide Hour 


A Manhattan minister with a benevolent 
interest in suicides, Dr. Harry Marsh 
Warren, has itemized the precise day and 
hour most often chosen for voluntary 
death. It is rr:00 a.m., Tuesday. It took 
long investigations by the Save-a-Life 
League, which Dr. Warren founded in 
1906 and since has headed, to determine 
this hour and to infer a reason for its 
choice. Said Dr. Warren last week, after 
a League meeting: “People see want ads 
on Sunday; look for the jobs and fail to 
get them on Monday; and on Tuesday 
decide to end it all.” 


Favorite current means of suicide is 
jumping from high places; 15 years ago 
and earlier, favorite and almost exclusive 
agencies were gas and pistols. This was 
George P. Lebrun’s contribution to the 
League’s symposium. Mr. Lebrun is 
chief clerk of New York City’s medical 
examiner’s office. His records show that 
21,518 people have killed themselves wit- 
tingly in New York City the past 25 years, 
The year average before 1920 was 750. 
Last year the number was 1,478. Up to 
Oct. 1 this year it was 1,148. 

His life-saving idea came to Dr. Warren 
before the 1907 panic, while he held a 
Baptist pastorate in Manhattan. He 
preached a sermon against suicides in 





Mishkin Studio 
Dr. Harry MarsH WARREN 


“Ads on Sunday, job hunts Monday, 
deaths on Tuesday.” 


which he cried: “I wish that all who be- 
lieve that death is the only solution to 
their problems would give me a chance 
to prove them wrong.” Next day a dozen 
appeared for proof. Next day more. For- 
tunately he had sufficient money to sur- 
render his pastorate, raise his daughter 
and two sons, and devote himself entirely 
to his Save-a-Life League. Cases which a 
country rest might cure he takes to his 
21-room home at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
north of Manhattan. Mail inquiries he 
refers to League contacts in Boston, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco. Very soon Chicago 
will have a formal agency, like Manhat- 
tan’s. At 64, Dr. Warren believes he has 
saved at least 25,000 lives. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Mrs. Muriel Vanderbilt Phelps put on 
her ocelot coat and went out on the lawn 
of her estate at Middletown, R. I. to be- 
stow the prize (a live turkey) for a char- 
ity treasure hunt; to squeal in glee with 


International 
Mrs. MurieEt VANDERBILT PHELPS 
...@ prize turkey, two buttered pigs. 


500 other socialites while a horde of ur- 
chins from Middletown, Newport and 
neighboring villages chased and caught 
two small, frightened, buttered pigs. 


¢ 


Ill lay: Mrs. Bernarr Macfadden, wife 
of the publisher, in Manhattan, of ner- 
vous collapse suffered in a theatre; Prince 
Kemaleddine Hussein of Egypt, explorer 
and big game hunter, in the American Hos- 
pital, Cairo, following amputation of a leg; 


Morris Gest, theatrical producer, in 
Jamesburg, N. J., of a nervous collapse 
partially induced by grief over the death 
of his father-in-law, David Belasco; 
Cinemactor Tom Mix, in Hollywood, of 
peritonitis following operation upon a rup- 
tured appendix; Premier Ismet Pasha of 
Turkey, in Istanbul, of injuries suffered in 
an automobile crash; Yale Footballer Al- 
bie Booth, in New Haven, of pleurisy; 
William Reynolds, 18, son of Richard 
Samuel Reynolds, onetime tobacco ty- 
coon, in Great Neck, L. I., of injuries suf- 
fered in an automobile crash; (‘“Bad’’) 
Bishop William Montgomery Brown, 
former Bishop of Arkansas, deposed by 
the Protestant Episcopal church in 1925 
for heresy, in Galion, Ohio, of heart dis- 
ease; Cinema Director Fred Niblo, in 
Hollywood, of appendicitis. 

Said Lady Nancy Langhorne Astor: 
“I never even let my husband know what 
money I have. It is a great distress to 
me that my bankers should know. . . . I 
like to have a little in my heart that no- 
body knows about.” Few days later Lady 
Astor, a native Virginian, allowed the 
Press to learn that she had telephoned 


from London a pledge of $200 to the Com- 
munity Chest Fund of Richmond, Va. 

From Miss Elizabeth Frances Sybil 
Stuart of Bath, England, direct descendant 
of William Penn, the last remnant of 
the Penn family’s holdings in Pennsylvania 
was bought by Henry Steinman Snyder, 
onetime vice president of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. In purchasing Green Pond, near 
Farmersville, Pa., Mr. Snyder discovered 
that 3.69-acres of the pond were still 
owned by the Penns, traced ownership to 
Miss Stuart, had a copy of the original 
deed sent to the U. S. 

In his catalog of items in an exhibition 
of 200 first editions in Manhattan, Dr. 
Abraham S. Wolf Rosenbach, famed 
bibliographer, included this entry: 

MUNCHAUSEN, BARON 
Narrative of his Marvellous Travels. 
Oxford, 1786. 

12mo. Calf. 

FIRST EDITION—and Damn Rare! 

Mayor Edward Ewing Roberts of 
Reno raged when he discovered between 














Mayor or RENO 
His decoys decoyed too well. 


7s and 1oo prized, costly ducks floating 
dead on a pond at his Spanish Springs 
Hunting & Fishing Club, near Reno. Two 
guests, Jack Vandershoot and Henry Nel- 
son, son of a Reno councilman, had shot 
the birds by mistake. They were live 
decoys. 

Grounded by fog at Flagler Beach, Fla., 
Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh de- 
clined an invitation of John Davison 
Rockefeller to attend church. 

The nasal, twangy accent of Alfred 
Emanuel Smith was described by Pro- 
fessor William Cabell Greet of Barnard 
College as “coastal,” typical of speech 
everywhere on the Eastern seaboard. 


After deliberating 65 hours, a jury in 


2t 


Los Angeles acquitted Alexander Pan- 
tages, 59, theatre operator, in his second 
trial on the charge of criminally assaulting 
Eunice Pringle, 19, dancer. Courtroom 
spectators cheered loudly, leaped atop 
their chairs, milled about the rich show- 
man and his wife. On his first trial, two 
years ago, Mr. Pantages was convicted, 
sentenced to prison for 1-to-50 years. 
Promptly Miss Pringle began suit for 
$1,000,000 damages. The convicted man 
was freed on $100,000 bail while he ap- 
pealed for—and won—a new trial because 
the court had forbidden testimony relating 
to Miss Pringle’s character. The defense 
charged a conspiracy by Miss Pringle and 
her partner, one Nicholas Dunaev, to 
blacken Pantages’ reputation after he had 
rejected their stage act. Following his ac- 
quittal the showman announced he would 
open a new circuit of 30 theatres. 

To Bishop William Thomas Manning’s 
rich Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
long abuilding in Manhattan, Banker Wil- 
liam Woodward, whose racehorses (Gal- 
lant Fox [retired], Sir Ashley, Sir An- 
drew, et al.) have won $89,543 in purses 
this year, gave $80,000 for a rose window 
40 ft. in diameter, in memory of his par- 
ents and his uncle James T. Woodward 
(from whom he inherited his estate at Bel 
Air, Md., his large holdings in Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co.). 

Mrs. De Forest A. Spencer, wife of 
the assistant commercial attaché of the 
U. S. Legation in Vienna, searched the 
pawnshops for a 1764 Cremona violin 
which had been stolen from her automo- 
bile, found it had been pawned for $4.28. 

Mrs. Edith Kane Baker, wife of Man- 
hattan Banker George Fisher Baker Jr. 
(First National Bank), was asked for 
$500,000 damages by her cousin Mrs. 
Mary Emma Calhoun, Manhattan real 





© Underwood & Underwood 
Mrs. GEORGE FISHER BAKER JR. 
. called her cousin a dope fiend? 


estate broker. Mrs. Baker was accused of 
describing her cousin to others as “a nar- 
cotic addict” who “bribed doctors and 
nurses to give her narcotics, and was a 
liar and not to be trusted.” 
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Gallery Man 


No man in the land knows more active 
newsmen than long, lean James D. 
(“Jim”) Preston, 55-year-old superintend- 
ent of the U. S. Senate Press Gallery. Last 
week he decided he knew too many for his 
own good health, resigned the post he has 
ably filled for more than 34 years, be- 
came the Senate’s librarian. 

When Jim Preston, son of an oldtime 
New York Herald correspondent, took 
over the gallery, there were 150 newsmen, 
with one telephone and no typewriters, 


Acme-P. & A, 
Jim PrEsTON 


Who got a black eye for calling 
Ben Tillman a liar? 


covering such Senate giants as Allison, 
Sherman, Quay, Bacon, Platt. Today 368 
correspondents hover in the gallery where 
Jim Preston has been a sort of Queen Bee. 
His job: contact man between Senate & 
Press. He knows and remembers facts, 
figures, faces, dates, data & doings. When 
does Senator Borah speak next? What did 
the Finance Committee do last week? 
When did the first Muscle Shoals bill pass? 
Who got a black eye for calling Ben Till- 
man a liar?* The answer to all such ques- 
tions: “Ask Preston.”. Friendly and help- 
ful about the gallery, Jim Preston, in his 
loose, wrinkled clothes with vest pockets 
crammed with notebooks and _ pencils, 
often adopts playful ferocity toward pesky 
correspondents. 

Jim Preston has managed (with one ex- 
ception) the Press arrangements at every 
national convention of both parties this 
century. He was elected a limited mem- 
ber of the famed Gridiron Club to serve 
as stage manager and property man at its 
dinners. When the Senate is not sitting, 
he gads about the country publicizing golf 
tournaments on public links. (His own 
score: 110.) He was one of the first radio 
enthusiasts in Washington. About his 
home he grows fine roses. 

A likely successor to Jim Preston in the 


*Senator John Lowndes McLaurin of South 
Carolina. 





Senate gallery: William Collins, stocky 
little Irishman, onetime New York World 
office boy in the Washington bureau, for 
20 years Jim Preston’s assistant. 
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Sweep News 

A polite announcement issued from the 
Post Office Department last summer after 
public excitement over lottery winnings in 
the Epsom Derby sweepstakes died away. 
The announcement drew attention to the 
fact that publication of lottery informa- 
tion—of final awards as well as advance 
publicity—made a newspaper non-mailable 
by Federal statute; that violation incurred 
a penalty of $1,000 fine or two years im- 
prisonment. Having reminded the Press 
of the law, the Post Office said confidently, 
“It is not believed that hereafter news- 
papers will desire to publish the matter the 
statute forbids . . .” (Time, June 29). 

The Post Office Department declared it 
had decided to invoke the old law after 
receiving hundreds of complaints from in- 
dividuals about fake lotteries. The press 
associations—A. P., U. P. and Interna- 
tional News Service—were not sorry. The 
ruling would save them the mounting cost 
and labor of cabling long lists of names & 
addresses. 

None of the services reported the 
sweepstakes on last week’s Manchester 
November Handicap. But the New York 
Daily News was not afraid. Fortnight ago 
it got by special cable, and printed, a list 
of New Yorkers whose tickets were drawn. 
No other Manhattan daily did. Last week 
the News proudly reprinted from the 
Times’s editorial page a letter from a 
reader, protesting that he was “forced to 
look to a tabloid” for the sweepstakes 
news. Said he: “. .. I know that you 
have done this by agreement with the Post 
Office authorities, but let me tell you that 
Joseph Pulitzer wouldn’t have been muz- 
zled in such a fashion.” He and many 
another newsreader argued that the sweep- 
stakes is legal in Ireland and therefore 
legitimate foreign news in the U. S. 

Two days later the Times and Herald- 
Tribune, as well as the News, reported 
the news that one Harry M. Kernan, 


housepainter of East Orange, N. J., had. 


won $53,250 on his $2.50 lottery ticket on 
Signifier, who finished second in the Man- 
chester race (see p. 42). Both newspapers 
carried the lottery story in complete de- 
tail, with no apparent concern over what 
the Post Office might do about it. 
sel acca 

Half-Century 

In 1881 the New York Evening Post, 
already 80 years old, was merged with 
Editor Edwin Lawrence Godkin’s Nation. 
The small New York Times (published by 
Raymond & Jones) was 30, and Adolph 
Ochs was editing his Chattanooga Times. 
James Gordon Bennett the Elder was 
dead, succeeded by his son as publisher of 
the Herald. Joseph Pulitzer was about to 
leave St. Louis (after one of his editors 
shot a prominent citizen) to go to Man- 
hattan and, as things turned out, to buy 
the World. Frank Munsey was a telegraph 
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operator in Augusta, Me. Edward Wyllis 
Scripps had started his Penny Press in 
Cleveland three years earlier; young 
“Bob” Scripps and Roy Wilson Howard 
were not born. In Chicago the “World’s 
Greatest Newspaper” (Tribune) as. 
tounded its readers by printing in a single 
issue the entire New Testament, just re- 
vised; and the Herald (now Hearst’s 
Herald Examiner) was established. Also 
in 1881, in the overgrown pueblo village 
of Los Angeles, was born the Los Angeles 
Times, which shortly was acquired by 
General Harrison Gray (“Old Walrus”) 
Otis, a goateed, long-mustached turkey- 
cock who loved a fight and was sometimes 
compared to Editors Jones of the New 





International 
PUBLISHER CHANDLER 


. acres by the million, and a $3 hotel 
room, 


York Times and Greeley of the Tribune. 
With true Southern Californian fervor the 
Los Angeles Times this week was cele- 
brating the 5oth anniversary of that birth. 
Although a half century is a much 
longer measuring stick in the West than 
in the East, about a dozen metropolitan 
dailies on the Pacific Coast are that old, 
or older. The Express was alive in Los 
Angeles for ten years before the Times 
came along. In San Francisco, in 1880, 
Senator George Hearst accepted the nearly 
worthless Examiner in lieu of payment of 
an old debt, negligently kept it for seven 
years until his son William, home from 
Harvard by expulsion, astounded him by 
asking to have the paper for his own. 
The Chronicle’s stormy career under the 
brothers Charles and Michael De Young 
was already in its second decade, and the 
brothers had engaged in individual pistol 
duels with a traitorous, roustabout re- 
porter, a Communist candidate for Mayor, 
and the latter’s son, who killed Charles. 
The San Francisco Call and the Bulletin, 
which survived a strange variety of in- 
carnations before being merged by Hearst 
two years ago (Time, Sept. 9, 1929) had 
been going since the swashbuckling, law- 
less 1850’s. James King of William, editor 
of the Bulletin and the West’s first cru- 
sader, had been assassinated by James 
Casey, leader of the corrupt politicians. 
The vigilantes were formed to avenge 
King of William; and “when Casey’s body 
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A WRITER OF ROMANCE 


DISCOVERS THAT 


‘pink tooth brush’ 


HAS AN UNHAPPY ENDING! 


«Ppusy? Of course V’ve been busy! In the 
B past twelve months I’ve traipsed across a 
couple of oceans . . . done Egypt again so I 
could finish that serial... taken a peek at 
Vienna... and sold nine short stories, besides 
giving a few lectures, 

“And I look it. My clothes are a sight. My 


hair looks dead. Why, even my teeth look 
wrong lately! And goodness knows, I’ve 
never neglected them. 

“Or have 1? Who was it? Must have been 
that nice young American dentist in Calcutta 
who told me I'd better get rid of ‘pink tooth 


brush’ or I’d regret it. That was a year and 


| PA N A tooth paste 


DEFEATS “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” - BRINGS BEAUTY TO THE TEETH 


a half ago. I suppose I’m paying up now 
for that piece of negligence. Well, here goes 
for Ipana and massage. Today. I may be 
34—but I’m going to have sound gums and 
white teeth for a good many years longer. If 
I know myself”... 

“Pink tooth brush” is a sly trouble that 
nay slip up on you no matter who you are 
—where you are—or how old you are. 

“It’s the soft foods we civilized people 
eat!”’ your dentist will tell you. ‘They don’t 
stimulate the gums. And without exercise 
your gums relapse into laziness. They stop 
working. Get flabby. And the next thing is 
that they’re so tender that you find ‘pink’ 
on your tooth brush.” 

And he'll go on to tell you that if you 
don’t get “pink tooth brush” under control, 
you may find yourself with gingivitis or 
pyorrhea or Vincent’s Disease. It may even 
endanger sound teeth through infection at 
the roots. 

There’s no need to take chances with 
“pink tooth brush” — not with Ipana Tooth 
Paste in every drug store. Clean your teeth 
with Ipana. That will help. But for the best 
results, each time put a little fresh Ipana 
on your brush or finger-tip and massage it 
directly into your gums. 

Even in the first few days you'll see a new 
brightness taking the place of the grayish 
look your teeth have developed. And before 
that first tube of Ipana is gone, you'll find 
that your gums are decidedly firmer. Keep 
on with Ipana and massage—and you'll be 
safe from “pink tooth brush.” 


r y ’ 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-121 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name. 
Street. . 
Ges RGR RRS - State. . 





For THAT FINANCIAL 
“MORNING AFTER” 


Grab the first horse, airplane, 
street car, train, steamer or 
roller skates ... and get in 
motion to Miami... the one 
place where you can really 
recover your equilibrium in 
health, spirits and finances, 
after this economic debacle 
we've been “debacling” for 
quite a spell. All transporta- 
tion prices to Miami have 
gone down lower than your 
northern winter thermome- 
ters ...and living costs here 
have shrunk more than wool 
pants in hot water. Get a 
skinful of this Miami sunshine 
and feel your nerves become 
quiet, your general health 
tone improve, your spirits 
rise and your temper simmer 
down below its boiling point. 
And don’t say you can’t af- 
ford a Miami vacation .. . 
rather, you can’t afford to 
miss those few sparkling 
weeks in America’s favorite 
playground. : : : 


For information, literature, reser- 
vations, etc., address: Department 
of Publicity, 17th Floor, City 
Hall, Miami, Florida. 


MIAMI 


SUN SHRINE OF AMERICA 
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swung from a rope, law was born.” In 
the next few years the Call and Bulletin 
together fought many a sensational cam- 
paign, notably that of 1875 against finan- 
cier William C. Ralston, pride of San 
Francisco, builder of the famed old Palace 
Hotel. The papers accused him of dis- 
honesty, ruined him, supposedly drove 
him to suicide, were nearly mobbed by 
the inflamed populace. 

In the San Joaquin Valley the long- 
powerful Fresno Republican was five years 
old. And in Sacramento the Union was 30, 
the Bee 24. Portland’s respected Oregonian 
was older than any of the others; and the 
Telegram was in existence, too. The 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer had been there 
since 1863 and Hearst was not to get it 
until rg2r. 

In such a journalistic world, General 
Otis began building his Los Angeles Times. 
He lived (until 1917) to make it the most 
rabid Labor-baiting, Red-hating paper in 
the U. S.; a potent builder of Southern 
California resources and of Los Angeles 
civic pride; dominant in influence, if not 
in circulation; and, for all its claims of 
independence, a hidebound Republican 
organ. General Otis was a rabid fighter, 
a walking terror in his own newspaper 
plant; but for the most part he retained 
the respect of even his enemies. 

When the Times was four years old it 
acquired a new circulation hustler, one 
Harry Chandler, who three years before 
at the age of 18 had quit Dartmouth and 
journeyed west to cure himself of tuber- 
culosis. In storybook fashion young 
Chandler did his job so well that he at- 
tracted the General’s eye, got a promotion, 





| married the General’s daughter. In 1917 | 


| he succeeded his late father-in-law as presi- | 
| dent & publisher. 


Publisher Chandler was much less truc- 
ulent than the swaggering General. It was 
the Chandler influence that gradually made 
the Times the righteous conservative 


| which it now is. A story is told that it 


was Son-in-Law Chandler who contrived 
to have Otis—then a civil war lieutenant- 
colonel—made a brigadier general by 


| President McKinley and sent happily to 
| the Philippines, to get him out of mischief 
| while Chandler was trying to steady the 


paper. 
Whatever national fame the Times 


| needed it got in 1910 when its plant was 
| dynamited and 21 printers killed. The 
| McNamara brothers were sent to prison 


and their defense lawyer Clarence Darrow 


| indicted for perjury, all as a result of the 
| paper’s sustained campaign to keep union 
| labor out of Los Angeles. According to | 
| Lincoln Steffens in his Autobiography, | 
| Business Manager Chandler and even fire- 
| eating General Otis agreed to let the 


McNamaras go free, and call a truce be- 


| tween employers & labor for the sake of 
| peace in the city. But to this day the 


| 1903, reputedly at the behest of union | 
| labor, to fight the Times with his Exam- 


| 


| Hearst-pro-German talk had died away, | 





Times remains non-union and proud of it. | 
Hearst marched into Los Angeles in 


iner. For many years the Examiner found 
it nearly impossible to get advertising. 
The Times’s advertisers were more than 
loyal. But after the War, when the 





the Examiner began to step out, now | 
has a big circulation lead over the Times. | 


(Times: 171,066 daily, 262,904 Sunday; | 
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From New York Feb. 3 
73 DAYS 

* 

SPAIN 

MALTA 

FRANCE 

ITALY 
JUGO-SLAVIA 

* 


In fact, the Mediterranean Cruise 
complete ...53 ports and places 
in 24 countries... done by the 
ship famed for world cruises... 


Empress of 
Australia 


... scaled to spacious living, from | 
Roman bath to Canadian Pacific 
service. Notice particularly how 
completely the Near East is 
covered: 


e 

GREECE 
TURKEY 
RHODES 
CYPRUS 
SYRIA 
PALESTINE 
EGYPT 


RECORD LOW SCALE OF FARES 


“900... 


ONE MANAGEMENT 
SHIP AND SHORE 


ANADIAN 
Paciric 


Study the itinerary. See ship’s plan. Book 
let from your own agent, or Cai 
Pacific, 344 Madison Ave., New York;1500 
Locust St., Philadelphia; 405 Boylston 2 
Boston; 160 Pearl St., Buffalo, and 
other cities in United States and Ca 
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Give Radio; give RCA Victor 
Radio! A model to fit every 
Christmas budget, beginning 
with a handsome midget at 


$ .50 complete 
(Illustrated at right) 


MODEL R-55—10-tube 
de luxe Super-Hete- 


rodyne with door, 
Complete . , . $178.00, 


MODEL R-5S0—10-tube 
de luxe Super-Hete- 


TIME 


This Christmas... 


rodyneradio,complete 
with RCA Radio- 


trons ..- $157.00 


MODEL RAE-26—9- 
tube Super-Hetero- 


dyne combined with 


phonograph, 
« « $247.50 


plete ..e 


IVE Radio and you give $70,000,000 
worth of entertainment yearly. Give 
a radio- phonograph—and you give that, 
plusall the pleasure-resourcesof the world’s 
greatest record library of fine music. 
But—buy your gift radio from the back! 
Be sure you give value you can see! Give 
lasting enjoyment—full radio pleasure— 


through RCA Victor radio with the ex- 


clusive new 10-point Synchronized Tone 
System. 

Here are typical models from the new 
1932 RCA Victor line. Models that fit into 
any Christmas budget. Radios and radio- 
phonographs at the lowest prices in RCA 
Victorhistory.See them at any RCAVictor 
agency —“‘look into the back” and you 
can actually SEE the better values. The 
RCA Victor Company, Inc., ‘““RADIO 
HEADQUARTERS,” Camden, N. J. A 
Radio Corporation of America subsidiary. 


Com- 


MODEL RAE-59—10- 
tube de luxe radiowith 
automatic electrie 
phonograph, home 
recording, Complete 


MODEL R-10—8-tube 


Super - Heterodyne 


in 


hand - finished console 


$350.00 


]| Super-efficient RCA 
Victor Super-Hete- 
rodyne circuit. 


= Shock-proof, rubber 
mounted chassis. - 


Look for these 


10 POINTS 
of the RCA Victor 


Synchronized Tone 
System 


3 Continuous band- 
pass variable tone 
control. 


4f Scientifically im- 
pregnated conden- 
sers. 


&p Noise eliminating 
power transformer. 


cabinet,comp 


as New RCA Victor auto- 
matic volume leveler 
that corrects fading. 
Three-point shielding 
(tubes, chassis and 
coils). 


B Perfect acoustic Syn- 
chronization of chassis 
and cabinet. 

q) Over-size electro-dyna- 
mic speaker. 

1@ New RCA Pentode 

tube with push-pull 
application. 


@@ RCA Victor 


RADIOS ... PHONOGRAPH COMBINATIONS ... VICTOR RECORDS 
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WHAT YOU WANT 


Your Winter Vacation 
TO INCLUDE 


Ved | | 


The romantic atmosphere of Old Spain 


..and how Southern California meets the requirements 


HERE ELSE, so many ways for win- 
ter play? 

(VW Seashore: Sun-drenched beaches of the 

iendly Pacific... sparkling blue waters... 
friendly Pacifi parkling bl t 
gay resort islands offshore. 
(WY Mountains: Highest in the United States 
... pine forests, mile-high lakes and rushing 
streams. 
I Sports: Golf, polo, racing, fishing, riding, 
all the rest... rediscover them in new and 
thrilling settings. 
IW Gaiety: What better place than fabulous 
Hollywood, or among the galaxy of world- 
famous players and entertainers to be seen at 
Los Angeles’ cafes, hotels and theaters? 
[W Rest and Comfort: Luxurious resort ho- 
tels, rose-clad bungalows, the mystery and 
peace of the desert... whatever your whim 
dictates. Choose from Pasadena, Long Beach, 
Beverly Hills, Glendale, Santa Monica, Po- 
mona—scores of delightful resorts. 
IW Foreign Atmosphere: Spanish Missions, 
Fiestas, palms, orange groves, world-seaports, 
Old Mexico nearby. 


Scenic beauty 


Hollywood 


playgrounds, and the fine art of getting the 
most out of life. 
(Wf Sensible Costs: In this year ’round vaca- 
tionland, you escape the “peak prices” nec- 
essary in short-season resorts. In fact, costs 
need be no more than at home. We prove 
these statements in a remarkable new book 
which the coupon below brings you free. 

It outlines, day by day, a winter (and also 
a summer) visit to Southern California, in- 
cluding nearly 100 interesting gravure 
photographs, map, information about routes, 
itemized daily cost figures, etc.... perhaps the 
most complete vacation book ever published. 
Send the coupon for your free copy. Start 
planning now!* 

(If you wish another beautiful book, 
“Southern California through the Camera,” 
include 4c in stamps to cover mailing cost.) 


*Come to Southern California for a glorious vacation. 


Advise anyone not to come secking employment lest he be | 


disappointed, but for the tourist the attractions are un- 


limited. 


The blue Pacific Every sport 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


: All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., Div.Q-12. 
1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


Let us send 
you this 
remarkable 
FREE 
BOOK 
Before you plan 

any vacation Street 


Los Angeles 
(_] Los Angeles Sports 


Name 


(Check if desired.) [J 


(including costs) of a Southern California vacation 


Send me your free illustrated book 


Orange 


|] Riverside 


giving complete det ails 


(Check if desired.) [ Four cents in stamps (postage cost) enclosed. Send ‘Southern 
California through the Camera.’’ Also send free booklets about the counties checked. 


San Bernardino 


San Diego 
{_] Santa Barbara 


[} Ventura 


State 
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Examiner: 205,818 daily, 457,317 Sun- 
day.) Publisher Hearst delights in calling 
the Times “The Old Lady at First & 
Broadway.” 

The Times’s circulation is, of course, of 
a higher class than Hearst’s. The paper 
gives far more thorough news coverage 
than its competitors, and a few years ago 
claimed to print more news and more ad- 
vertising than any other paper in the U. S. 
It would like to subordinate news of crime 
but has found that such practice does not 
pay. In the recent murder case of Winnie 
Ruth Judd, who dismembered two women 
friends in Tucson, Ariz. and was captured 
in Los Angeles, the Times got and front- 
paged for three days, under her signature, 
Mrs. Judd’s “‘confession.” The paper, like 
Publisher Chandler, is bone Dry. 

Unlike Arthur Brisbane, Publisher 
Chandler, 67, is not a great newspaper- 
man; like him, he is a smart real estate 
man and has made millions from it. As 
early as 1899 he launched a syndicate 
which bought up 862,000 acres of Lower 
California. He and his associates helped 
build Hollywood, founded the _ border 
town of Calexico. Chandler, Ariz., is of 
his making. He has a 280,000-acre ranch* 
in Los Angeles .& Kern counties, stocked 
with fine cattle. Recently he and a group 


| of sportsmen bought the half-million-acre 
[Wf Interesting People: Who know the world’s | 


Vermejo ranch in New Mexico. Ten years 
ago the Los Angeles Realty Board voted 
him “most useful citizen.” Many still 
share that opinion. 

For all his vastness of property, Pub- 
lisher Chandler does not affect the majesty 
of his neighbor, Publisher Hearst. His 
tastes are simple. On a recent visit to 
Manhattan he stayed in a $3-a-day hotel 
room. A stickler for exercise, he disdains 
golf, mows his lawn. 

Of Publisher Chandler’s eight children, 
four are employed on the Times: Norman 
as assistant publisher; Constance, a re- 
porter; Harrison Gray in the job printing 
department; Philip in the engraving de- 


| partment. 


Workers’ Press 

Three publications of special interest to 
Labor were of news last week. 

Industrial Solidarity, official organ of 
the I. W. W., was suspended for lack of 
funds at the organization’s Chicago con- 
vention. To replace it, Jndustrial Worker, 
more popular I. W. W. weekly, will be 
moved from Seattle to Chicago. 

The Daily Worker, Communist daily 
published in Manhattan, appealed for 
5,000 new paid subscriptions to see the 
paper through ‘‘the most critical period in 
its history.” 

Unemployment, an occasional, bitterly 
anti-Capitalist magazine published by the 
League for Industrial Democracy (di- 
rected by Socialist Norman Thomas), 
proudly issued its fourth number, an- 
nounced that sales of three previous 
numbers published since Thanksgiving 
Day last year, had totalled 315,000, The 
magazine is sold for 1o¢ by unemployed 
persons in 70 cities. They buy their 
copies for 5¢, are allowed refunds on all 
unsold copies. 


Hearst’s ranch at San Simeon is 240,000 
acres, 
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TALON SLIDE FASTENERS OUT-MODED AWKWARD STRAPS AND 


CLASPS .... INTRODUCED NEW DESIGNS FOR 
GREATER CONVENIENCE 


® A simple device. Yet it revolution- 
ized an industry because it made new 
and more convenient interior arrange- 
ments possible. Packing and unpack- 
ing of luggage is now vastly simplified 
for travelers all over the world. e « « 
A pull on the Talon slider opens your 
bag—and there right in front of you 
isaperfectly organized interior. Every 
traveling necessity right at hand. No 


INTERIORS 


AND SMARTER APPEARANCES. 


searching. No rummaging. « ee You 
pack quicker and easier too! A slight 
pull closes your bag. Loose ends can- 
not hang out. No struggling with 
awkward straps and clasps. eee It’s 
smarter-looking baggage. Lighter in 
weightand so much more convenient. 
No wonder each year finds more and 
more seasoned travelers adopting vari- 
ous types of Talon-fastened luggage. 


lig hter 


to carry 


BELOW ARE A FEW BAGS FEATURING TALON 
SLIDE FASTENER, MANY OTHERS AVAILABLE, 


@ An all-round Talon- 


fastened bag of smooth 


J, 


top grain cowhide. In 
brown, black, English 


russet and mahogany. 


@ An unusually 3 
and light Talon 
tened bag. Ava 
in pigskin, cowh 
and buffalo | 


HOOKLESS FASTENER CO., MEADVILLE, PENNA., NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILA., CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 


SLIDE 


FASTENER A | () | \ THAT ALWAYS WORKS 








AMERICA’S 
CONVENIENT 


WINTER 
PLAYGROUND 


DOWN on the warm west coast of 
Florida, on a little peninsula lying be- 
tween the Gulf of Mexico and Tampa 
Bay, is sunny St. Petersburg, ‘‘Ameri- 
ca’s Convenient Winter Playground.”’ 


Study your map and you will see how 
close it is to you. By rail it’s just an 
overnight trip for two-thirds of Ameri- 
ca’s population... By air it’s only a few 
And by auto it’s a short, 
delightful trip over smooth-paved high- 


hours distant. 
ways all the way. 


St. Petersburg, one of the world’s lead- 
ing resort centers, offers you a pleasant, 
climate, a surprising 
entertainment, 


warm winter 


variety of and every 
kind of summer sport in winter. It has 
more than 100 hotels, some 300 apart- 
ment houses, hundreds of furnished 
homes—and rates are moderate. Come 


for a happy, carefree vacation. 


Piers 


FLORIDA 


A. D. Deaderick, Sec’y 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


ad 


AMERICA'S 
CONVENIENT 
WINTER 


(SEND 
Fort 
Fret 
poo* 





Please send booklet. 


| possibilities of game restoration.” 


| reason to be worried last week. 


TIME 


ANIMALS 


Too Many Deer 


ests with game was Pennsylvania, which 
in 1906 bought from Michigan 50 deer, 
added more in subsequent years. A sys- | 
tem of State-owned refuges was devel- | 
oped, each refuge surrounded by an area | 
on which hunting could be regulated by 
State law. Under this protection Pennsy]l- 
vania’s deer multiplied rapidly. Last 


First State to start restocking its for- | 





week, with 80,000 acres of refuges, 1,800, 
ooo acres of hunting ground, and a herd 
estimated at 1,000,000, Pennsylvania had 
| several hundred thousand deer too many. 
Pennsylvania’s Game Commissioner, 
Dr. T. E. Winecoff, wrote about it in 
American Game. An annual kill of 20,- 
000 to 25,000 deer, he said, “cannot be 
missed in this State. The deer herd now | 
far exceeds the carrying power of their | 
wild range, and—forced by hunger—they | 
have become appallingly destructive to | 
crops, orchards, and the ‘plantations’ of 
young seedling trees set out by the 
Department of Forests & Waters for 
reforesting. And even after all their 
depredations on crops and orchards, large 
numbers of them, especially fawns, die 
every winter of starvation. ... To in- 
crease game beyond the feeding possibili- 
ties of an area may not only result in 
. . destruction of the game . . . but also 
. destruction for years to come of all | 





Bankrupt Zoo 

All the animals in Cincinnati’s zoo had 
On Dec. 
15 they might be sold down the river. 
For Cincinnati’s zoo is not self supporting. 
Since 1917 it existed through the bene- 
factions of two Cincinnati women, Mrs. | 
Mary M. Emery and Mrs. Annie Sinton | 








Taft, who died last February. They pro- | 
vided the property, paid the operating ex- 
penses when the zoo’s income did not meet 
them. Mrs. Taft’s daughters and other 
zoo-conscious Cincinnatians agreed to pay 
the deficit to the end of this year. But 





debts for improvements piled up, now 
amount to some $270,000. Last week the 
executors of Mrs. Emery’s and Mrs. Taft’s 
served notice on the Zoological 
Park Association that unless a plan for 
meeting expenses and paying the debt 
were devised by Dec. 15 they would feel 
“morally obligated” to sell the property, 
pay the debt out of the proceeds. 

To the aid of the Zoo immediately went 
President T. Higbee Embry of Embry- 
| Riddle Co. (aircraft), presented it with 
three giant iguanas, guaranteed to be 
worth the price of admission. 


estates 





RE EE 
'Not Enough Storks 
French babies are not brought by a. 
stork; they are delivered by a rabbit in 
a cabbage patch. But in Alsace, where 
German folk-lore survives, the stork is 
still the solemn patron of the childbed. 
France, whose declining birth rate is a 
national problem, viewed with alarm a last 
| week report on stork nests in Alsace: In 
| 1927, there were 270; in 1928, only 150 





were occupied; this year, only 53 in all 
| Alsace. 
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RANCONIA 
DRLD CRUISE 


An open road to the places of 
the earth once remote and celebrated 
only in sailor's yarn and poet's song «+: 
Bali, island home of the loveliest native 
women in the East Indies . . . Saigon, 
Canton, Korea, Nikko, Zamboanga one 
included without extra cost, as well as all 
the usual highlights of such a voyage: 

Rates greatly reduced. $1750 
and up. 140 delightful and instructive 


days; a cruise ship of supreme comfort, 
yet of a size as to permit deck-to-dock 


transportation in the majority of the ports. 
EASTBOUND FROM NEW YORK JAN. 9TH. 


Literature from your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS.COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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| COFFEE ~ 
off-FASHIONED CA 


OxYGéEN ean’t hijack Maxwell House flavor 


That’s why the new VITA- 
FRESH Process is winning new 


friends for this famous coffee 


NCE you have tried your first 
can of Maxwell House packed 
by the new Vita-Fresh method, you 
will realize why you have never 
been quite sure about your coffee. 
For Maxwell House packed this 
new scientific way is always uniform 
in strength and Seeaie, Because it is 
strictly fresh, not robbed of its pre- 
cious fragrance and aroma by Oxy- 
gen, you can follow the simple 
directions on the package and get a 
superb cup of coffee every time. 
Coffee flavor is highly perishable. 
Air (Oxygen) robs coffee 
of its strength and flavor. 
Just read these amazing 
facts established in the labo- 
ratories of a leading Eastern 
University: 
(1) Loose or bag coffee loses 
avor in nine 
ays ajter roasting 


(2) Coffee in_old- fashioned cans 
loses 45% of its flavor in_nine 
days after roasting 


All due to the attack of Oxygen! 


Think of it! Forty-five to sixty-five 
per cent of the flavor gone from 
nine-day-old coffee. Even vacuum 
packing, a definite improvement 
over old-fashioned methods, re- 
moves only part of the air from the 
can, leaving sealed in enough Oxy- 
gen to cause flavor loss and deteri- 
oration. 


The new Vita-Fresh Process re- 
moves the air so completely that the 
most rigid chemical analysis reveals 

no trace of Oxygen in the Vita- 
Fresh can after packing. 


Remember—Oxygen is the 
destroyer of coffee freshness 
and flavor. The Vita-Fresh 
Process alone gives full pro- 
tection to coffee good- 
ness. Maxwell House and 
Maxwell House only gives 


you this guarantee of full flavor, full 
value in every pound. 


You'll be thrilled by your 
first taste of roaster-fresh coffee! 


Ask your grocer today for a pound 
of Maxwell House Vita-Fresh Cof- 
fee. Serve it for breakfast tomorrow. 
Its fragrance and aroma will tell 
you at once when you wo the can, 
that here is something different and 
finer in coffee. And when you sip 
your first cup you'll know (probably 
for the first time in your life) how 
infinitely more delicious really fresh 
coffee is. 


We'll risk a pound to prove it 


After trying Vita-Fresh Maxwell 
House Coffee, if you and your fam- 
ily do not agree that it is the finest 
coffee you have ever tasted—simply 
return the can with unused portion 
to the grocer from whom you 
bought it and he will gladly return 
the full purchase price. 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


Good to the Last Drop 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 
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SOUTH SEAS ano! 
ORIENTAL CRUISE — 


PREMIERE VOYAGE OF A NEW SHIP 


MARIPOSA 
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@ Ten thousand pages of discovery 
-..adventure...romance springing into 
living realities, centering about you. 


® You will weave your own dreams in 
the moon-magic of the South Seas... 
dazzle your own eyes with the jewels 
of the Indies...find your own first hand 
thrills in the seething, lurid life of the 
Orient. 


© You, filming the glory of New Zea- 
land’s “Maoriland” on your own 
memory...you, playing coins on the 
gaming tables of Macao...you, picking 
cherry blossoms in Japan! 


@ Make it a7 come true! Now, when 
your ship of discovery will be the giant 
“Mariposa” making her maiden voyage 
this South Seas and Oriental Cruise! 


® The’Mariposa” will leave from New 
York Jan. 16, via Havana and the Pan- 
ama Canal, setting sail for the South 
Seas andthe Orient, from SanFrancisco 
Feb. 2, from Los Angeles Feb. 3, re- 
turning April 28th. The perfect cruise 
ship at the perfect season...spring in 
the tropics, summer in the Antipodes, 
cherry blossom time in Japan! 


@ Absorbing details at any travel 
agency, or our offices. 


Shore excursions directed by American Express 


FARES 
19 $1250 wp 
from SAN FRANCISCO 


14 $1500 up 
EXOTIC LANDS from NEW YORK 


STRANGE PORTS 


MATSON LINE 


San Francisco | 
Portland | 


New York City 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Seattle 





TIME 


CINEMA | 


The New Pictures 


Possessed (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
If, as is generally supposed, the cinema has 
an important influence upon the behavior 
of cinemaddicts, there will presently be a 
large increase in the total number of U. S. 
strumpets. Norma Shearer, Constance 
Bennett, Elissa Landi, Helen Hayes, 
Claudette Colbert, Tallulah Bankhead, 
Evelyn Brent, Greta Garbo, Ruth Chat- 
terton, Marlene Dietrich and Genevieve 
Tobin have all in recent pictures attrac- 
tively performed functions ranging from 
noble prostitution to carefree concupis- 
cence. A Free Soul, Strangers May Kiss, 
Susan Lenox: Her Fall & Rise, Once a 
Lady, Morocco, Body & Soul, An Ameri- 
can Tragedy, The Sin of Madelon Claudet, 
My Sin, The Smiling Lieutenant, Born to 
Love prove that the typical 1931 cinema 
heroine is a bad example. 

Possessed is calculated to have a more 
disastrous effect than most upon morally 
malleable persons who witness it. Joan 
Crawford, again a brunette, impersonates 





GABLE & CRAWFORD 


. an increase in U. S. strumpets? 
the mistress of a thriving politician (Clark 
Gable). Rich, wilful and ingratiating, he 
gives her the trite benefits of illicit love— 
an apartment with glass doors, a maid-of- 
all-work, fine clothes, European travel and 
an education in social politeness. These 
make an unsophisticated admirer, when 
they meet again, mistake her for a lady. 
After three years of pleasurable intimacy, 
Gable is threatened by a scandal. His 
mistress has been ennobled by experience 
and she defends his conduct in an im- 
promptu speech to a political gathering. 
The speech is so dextrous, so sincere that 
it prompts cheers and a conclusion in 
which matrimony is implied. 

Clark Gable has now been leading man 
to each of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s three 
leading stars. In A Free Soul he delivered 
a punch to the chin of Cinemactress 
Shearer; in Susan Lenox he managed to 
control an impulse to do likewise to Greta 
Garbo. In this picture, his second with 
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Henle Pion 


Fifth Avenue at 61st Street 
NEW YORK 
Ne afd 


Single Rooms 
and Suites 


for 
Transient or Extended 
Visits 
Ne 
A Famous Restaurant 
Nua 
CHARLES PIERRE 


President and Managing Director 


COSTS? LESS THIS YEAR 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


Come to Cuba ... have the 
best vacation of your life... 
in a foreign land... ata cost 
approximating your usual win- 
ter expenses at home. Why? 
Because all rates—for travel, 
living and playing — in Cuba 
have been chiselled to the well- 
known bone. 4 4 $ : 
Send for interesting pamphlet “Cuba”, 
Cuban National Tourist Commission, 


Havana, Cuba, or Room 3807, 10 East 
40th St., New York City. : : 3? 


Cu 


Year-Round Playground of the Americas 
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Miss Crawford, either the restraining in- 
fluences of the Hays organization or the | 
enervation of Hollywood success affected | 
Clark Gable. In the best scene of the pic- | 
iure, he hits his leading lady with an open 
hand. Thirty years old, he has had three | 
wives, all older than himself. The present | 
Mrs. Gable, whom he married twice, is 40. 
Every one knows that he receives more 
fan letters than any other male actor in 
Hollywood, smokes a pipe, likes horses, 
hopes to retire in ten years. He looks a 
little young for his réle in Possessed but | 
he gives a sharp, competent performance. 


———— 


Surrender (Fox). In Surrender Di- 
rector William K. Howard takes his cam- 
era into a German castle, shows what hap- 
pened there during the War. The owner, 
a German count approaching dotage, plays 
with toy soldiers. The castle is near a 
prison camp run by a captain who wears 
a black bandage over one side of his face, 
who blows his brains out when the War 
is over. The most pleasant thing that hap- 
pens is a love affair between a French 
prisoner (Warner Baxter) and the fiancée 
of the count’s son (Leila Hyams). This 
nearly turns out badly. Baxter tries to 
escape and is saved from a firing squad 
at the last moment. Swrrender is an in- 
telligently morbid artifice, occasionally 
marred by streaks of dull wisecracks. 


‘4 
e— 


Rich Man’s Folly (Paramount), sup- 
posed to have been suggested by Dickens’ 
Dombey & Son, is an earnest but stodgy 
study of a gloomy man of business 
(George Bancroft). An irascible and ex- 
aggerated enthusiasm for his shipbuilding 
concern makes him, at first, a monster. 
He wants nothing but a son to carry on his 
name and when his wife dies, in furnishing 
him with one, he shows a callous gratifica- 
tion. The story plods on, a pony with the 
manners of a percheron, while the son 
dies (of a cold caught at a ship’s christen- 
ing), while the shipbuilder’s neglected 
daughter marries a minor employe, while 
the shipbuilder himself marries a precari- 
ous blonde and gives her $250,000. The 
shipbuilder finally has reverses which 
cause him to become dejectedly deranged. 
He tries to scuttle one of his own ships, is 
barely saved from self-destruction. Di- 
rector John Cromwell has handled the 
separate episodes in the story ably and 
George Bancroft scowls in convincing 
style, but Rich Man’s Folly remains an ef- 
fort rather than an achievement. It never 
gets under the shipbuilder’s thick skin; his 
follies seem irrational, not tragic. The 
shipbuilder’s son-in-law is Robert Ames, 
42, who died suddenly in Manhattan last 
week, of edema of the brain. He had 
acted with Ruth Chatterton in Tomorrow 
& Tomorrow (released next month). 


Oo 


Local Boy Makes Good (First Na- 
tional) is the familiar anecdote* about a 
bespectacled and dazed collegian who, to 
his own surprise and the chagrin of his 
cronies, succeeds in an amorous enterprise. 
The collegian is Joe E. Brown, whose 
Strange face, rasping voice and alligator 
mouth enchant some cinemaddicts, em- 
barrass others. 


—_—_—_——— 
*On the stage, The Poor Nut. 


Forget 
cold 


in San Francisco’s 


ON’T put away your golf clubs. 

Wait! The warm winter climate 
that makes possible a great golf tour- 
nament in San Francisco in Decem- 
ber makes possible a real vacation 
—in winter—for you. 


December 7 sees the start of the 
National Match Play Open Champ- 
ionship, the annual tournament that 
is staged by the San Francisco Junior 
Chamber of Commerce .. . and the 
start of a brilliant “winter” season. 

There is no place in America where 
a winter vacation offers you more 
than it does in San Francisco. You've 
heard of this city’s great hotels and 
colorful eating places—of fascinat- 
ing Chinatown and the 1000-acre 
park that fronts on the ocean beach 
... Now come and see them. 

There won't be a day when you 
can’t play golf above the Golden 


PUT YOURSELF IN- 
these WINTER SCENES! 


You will enjoy every day and night 
in San Francisco. No city in the 
world has greater charm than this 
one, rising above the Golden Gate 


and snow 
winter vacationland 


Gate or’round about in the green vaca- 
tion land it centers. Famous motor 
roads are every bit as fine now as in 
the summer time. And the places they 
will lead you to! Gay Del Monte and 
historic Monterey. Forests of giant 
Redwoods. Jack London’s lovely Val- 
ley of the Moon... Your favorite 
sports in justly celebrated settings, 
made for rest and relaxation, and es- 
cape from winter. 


San Francisco’s year 
‘round average day- 
time temperature is 
62°; only 4° the summer and winter 
variation. Just as there is no excessive 
summer heat (a very well known fact) 
there is no winter cold or snow. You 
may literally play as you please. 


Only 4° cooler 


than summer 


San Francisco is only two or three 
days from most of America. Fine, fast 
trains bring you here quickly; and 
for the Christmas 
season there is an 
especially low 
roundtrip rate. 

Send the cou- 
pon below for 
the free illustrat- 
ed book “Your 
California Vaca- 
tion and San Francisco.” See exactly 
what San Francisco offers you, in 
winter as in summer. 


Long days outdoors merge 
into fascinating nights in 
gay hotels and restaurants, 
in the theatre and under- 
neath mild, starlit skies. 
There is always something 
new to do in San Francisco 


AN FRANCISCO 


CENTER OF THE CALIFORNIA VACATIONLAND 





CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 1512, 703 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Please send me the free illustrated Book; also Road Maps 


C1 (or) rail and steamship Rates to San Francisco 


_———_——<—<—_$_$_—_—_———————————— 
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mr 








to and from 


CALIFORNIA 








Enjoy delightful tropic seas...visit 
foreign lands...revel in open air 
sports and the relaxation only | 
an ocean voyage can give you! | 


.| 
FASTEST, LARGEST 
and FINEST LINERS 


in New York-California service 


@ Three great, new turbo-electric 
sister-ships, identical in size, speed 
and luxury—built exclusively for the 
New York-California run... §. S. 
Virginia, S. S. Pennsylvania, | 
S. S. California. No matter when 
you sail via Panama Pacific, you | 
always travel on a modern liner. 
Only the Panama Pacific fleet offers 
this feature. You arrive in California 
after thirteen days of real pleasure 
—the fastest time by sea to the 
West Coast. 


Plenty of time en route to visit 
Havana, the Panama Canal, and | 
San Diego (Coronado Beach, Agua 
Caliente, Tiajuana). Only Panama 
Pacific calls Westbound at San Diego. 





Special Tours to 
OLYMPIC GAMES Los Angeles 
SHRINE CONVENTION San Francisco 


Descriptive booklets on request 





Ask any authorized steamship or | 
railroad agent for sailing dates and | 
particulars or write direct to 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





No.1 Broadway, New York; 180 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; 687 Market Street, San Francisco 


TIME 
BERONAUTICS 


Moth Man 


Harold J. L. (“Bert”) Hinkler may be 
counted on to do the unexpected. He did 
it again last week. Three days after the 
British Ambassador effected Hinkler’s re- 
lease by Brazilian authorities, who had ar- 
rested him for flying “out of bounds” 
(Time, Nov. 30), Hinkler was out over the 
South Atlantic in his little 90-h. p. Puss 
Moth, alone as Lindbergh. Behind him lay 
the port of Natal; ahead of him a 1,600- 
mi. span to Africa which no airplane had 
yet flown eastward. In moonlight dark- 
ened by occasional squalls Pilot Hinkler 




























































International 


Harotp J. L. (“Bert”) HINKLER 


. alone as Lindbergh. 


flew 22 hr., sat down at the little colony 
of Bathhurst, British Gambia, with an 
hour’s fuel in his tanks. He refuelled, flew 
on to Dakar. Why he undertook the haz- 
ardous flight, why he made his surprise 
flight from New York to Jamaica a month 
ago, Pilot Hinkler did not state. 


i 
Mail Goes Through 
From the first of the year until last 
week only eight airmail pilots were killed 
in crashes. Within five days last week 
another died and one saved himself. As | 
usual, the mail was saved.* | 
In Pittsburgh, noonday crowds were 
alarmed to see a plane come spinning down 
through the murk, straight for the roof- | 
tops. At 500 ft. a small form separated | 
itself from the plane, a parachute billowed 
out. The ship crashed noisily on the roof 
of the old Machinery Building at Frank- 
fort & Duquesne Streets, tumbled off and 
fell upon two unoccupied automobiles. 
Floating earthward Pilot Melvin Garlow 
of Pennsylvania Airlines got his ‘chute 
fouled on a cornice of the building. He 
cut himself loose, reached the ground with 
only a sprained ankle. Before accepting 
aid, Pilot Garlow crawled into his wrecked 
plane, made sure his mail was safe. 


*Mail lost since Jan. 1 was 1,169 lb. or 
.013% of the 9,000,000 Ib. carried. 
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In Salt Lake City, while a blinding 
snowstorm raged, the airport radioman 
heard the voice of Pilot Norman W. Pot- 
ter, flying up from Oakland with the night 
transcontinental mail: “Eight miles north 
of Grantsville. Heavy snow. All O. K.” 
He heard no more; Pilot Potter did not 
bring the mail in. Next day a searching 
party found him dead in the wreckage of 
his plane, under eight inches of snow, only 
ten miles from the Salt Lake airport. His 
mail cargo, scattered about, was recovered. 
Pilot Potter’s death was the second in 
United Air Lines’ five years operation of 
the Chicago-Oakland route, in which 15,- 
000,000 mi. have been flown. 
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6 out of 7 


Women flyers in the U. have flown 
faster, higher, farther than ghd and 
longer, with refuelling. But before they 
can claim all of the seven internationally 
recognized major records one of them 
must keep her plane aloft for 38 hr. 55 
min. on its original load of gasoline. 

The U. S. share of women’s records be- 
came 6-out-of-7 last week when the 
Fédération Aéronautique Internationale 
credited Ruth Nichols with a distance rec- 
ord of 1,976 mi. from Oakland, Calif. to 
Louisville, Ky. where she landed in an un- 
successful attempt to fly non-stop across 
the continent two months ago. Other 
records : 

Altitude: Ruth Nichols, 28,743 ft. 

Speed over 3-kilometre straightaway: 
Ruth Nichols, 210.6 m. p. h. 

Speed over 100-kilometre straightaway: 
Amelia Earhart Putnam, 174.89 m. p. h. 

Same, with half-ton load: Amelia Ear- 
hart Putnam, 171.43 m. p. h. 

Duration with refuelling: Evelyn Trout 
& Edna May Cooper, 123 hr. 


Flights & Flyers 

Chamberlin v. Dragon.. Flying pas- 
sengers over Brooklyn, Pilot Clarence 
Duncan Chamberlin sighted a monster 
yellow-&-black dragon bobbing crazily 
about in the sky—one of the helium-filled 
balloons released from the annual Thanks- 
giving Day parade of R. H. Macy & Co. 
Pilot Chamberlin dived at the dragon, 
sheared off its head with his wingtip, 
carried it back to the field on his wing. 
Next day he received from Macy’s one of 
the $25 rewards offered for the recovery 
of each monster. 

Fastest? While Pilot Lowell R. Bayles 
flashed back & forth over the Wayne 
County Airport course (Detroit) in a spe- 
cial Gee-Bee (Grantville Bros.) racer, an 
unofficial stopwatch caught his speed at 
307 m.p.h. Pilot Bayles is preparing for 
an official attempt to break the world’s 
landplane record of 278.48 m.p.h. made in 
1924 by Warrant Officer Bonnett of 
France. 

In The Dark. To add to his night-flying 
hours and some day qualify as a mail pilot, 
Pilot Lou Strickler, 18, flew in the moon- 
light one night last week around Latrobe 
Airport, Pa. Three friends who had been 
taking turns hopping with him waited on 
the ground, their automobile headlights 
marking the field to augment the airport’s 
meagre lights. Pilot Strickler came in for 
a landing, “felt his plane hit something,” 
learned to his horror that he had mowed 
down and killed his three friends. 








Why business goes Lo market 


Via American Airways 


NCREASING use of American Airways by business 
travellers is founded on the reality of more profit for the 
user. This organized air transport system gives faster 
coverage of practically any travel route. It brings savings 
in time that mean quicker trips—lower expense bills. 


Leading executives use the airway for quick trips to key points 
on the map of their business affairs. Sales managers and salesmen 
use air travel to the greatest possible extent on their regular 
routes. Buyers take the airway to important trade centers, and 
return with samples or actual goods ahead of competition. 


For these reasons—and because business users have found 
American Airways travel over its nationwide network to be 
comfortable, dependable and increasingly profitable—business 
“goes to market” via American Airways. 


For literature on travel planning service, and reservations, call or 
write any American Airways office, leading hotel, travel agency, 
or Postal Telegraph. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS 7. 


COAST. TO COAST « CANADA TO THE GULF 


Passenger = Connecting 

Air Mail P 58 Major 
Express rh ‘ ey American 
Services : mrp Cities 


“TIME e The Great Factor in Modern Business” 

















































































You're Invited 


TO BELONG TO 
THESE CLUBS! 


& wish we could afford to give every 
reader of Time a D & M Greystone Golf 
Club 
375,000 people read this magazine, you can 
realize that Plymouth, N.H. 
serious depression: if we should do so. So 


for Christmas. But, as more than 


would feel a 
we can’t give you a single Greystone club. 
But why not give some to yourself? 

With D & M Greystone Matched Woods and 
Matched Irons, you'll surprise your Sunday 
foursome. You'll knock the little pill (re- 
gardless of its size) from tee to hole with 
that soul-stirring click and bee-line whir. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer to show you 
D & M Greystone Matched Woods and 
Matched Irons. A set of three Greystone 
Matched Woods, with medium size heads of 
carefully selected persimmon, True-Temper, 
chromium-plated graduated steel shafts and 
dark tan calfskin grips for $45.00. A set of 
five Greystone Matched Irons for $37.50. 


OUR MERRY CHRISTMAS COUPON 


The coupon below is your Christmas reply 
blank. It will bring you the happiest golfing 
new year you’ve ever had—and many more 
to follow! Also, our little Christmas gift for 
you—a handy book of tees and the interest- 
ing D & M booklet, “18 Holes in Par.” Let 
us hear from you! 


The DRAPER-MAYNARD 
COMPANY 


Dept. T-12 Plymouth, N. H. 


Merry Christmas Coupon —} me 
The 


Draper-Maynard Co. mo 


Dept. T-12, Plymouth, N. H. H 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me: 
() Hany book of tees and D & M 
booklet «18 Holes in Par” 
7 1 set of 3 D & M Greystone Matched Woods - $45.00 
_| 1 set of 5 D & M Greystone Matched Irons - $37.50 
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_Body’s Rich Speech 


| question can scarcely ignore. 


| were honestly perplexed. 


| She mystified friends by deciding at 27 





| Russia and France. 
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Prodigious Week 

As if in accordance with some official 
proclamation, last week was prodigy week 
music news. 

In Boston, Pianist Jesus Maria Sanroma 
opened his Symphony Hall program with a 





skilfully contrived theme and variations by 


his pupil, 10-year-old Susan (‘Chiqui’) 


| Godoy. 


In Manhattan, Guila Bustabo, a 14- 


year-old Chicagoan who looks like Artist | 
| Tenniel’s Alice in Wonderland, played the | 
violin brightly for an audience which in- | 
| cluded Violinist Fritz Kreisler and three | 


Philharmonic conductors—Erich Kleiber, 
Ernest Schelling, Arturo Toscanini. 
The four other newsworthy children 


| were Californians: 


Ruth Slenczynski, 6-year-old pianist 
from Sacramento, fairly astounded sophis- 
ticated Berlin with her playing of a diffi- 
cult classical program. At the end of the 
concert one enthusiast tried to give her a 
doll over the footlights but Polish Father 
Slenczynski objected, rushed forward, 
seized the doll, hurled it back into the 
audience. 

In Manhattan Grisha Goluboff, 9, of 


San Francisco, played Mendelssohn’s Vio- | 
lin Concerto so deftly that critics spoke | 


of him in the same breath with Violinist 
Ruggiero Ricci, 11, who was scheduled 
for a recital a few nights later in spite of 


| his father, who protested in court last year | 
| that Guardian Elizabeth Lackey was in- 


juring the boy by permitting him to play 


in public (Tre, Aug. 11, 1930), now has 


custody of child. 

Most prodigious of all, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, 14, wore his first long pants in Lon- 
don, to play Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
under Sir Thomas Beecham. 
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When a dancer who is also a 
siah” and “priestess” 
transcontinental tour, the 
For a mes- 
siah gathers disciples and a priestess casts 
spells. Middle-aged Dancer Mary Wigman 
has thousands of followers in Germany. 
Last year she started bewitching the U. S. 
but her time was short. She began again 
last week in Providence, R. I., had the 
mixed reception that daring exhibitionists 
must expect. Most people applauded her 


| wildly or sat in a state of self-conscious 


hush. Some groped for her message and 
A few irrever- 
ents were amused at what seemed to them 
mere prancing, lunging and meaningless 
posturing. 
Mary Wigman is bound to mystify many 
a layman who sees her for the first time. 
at 


that she had to be a dancer. 


pendent of music, by proceeding to illus- 
trate her theory with gestures more gym- 
nastic than lovely, done to whatever prim- 
itive gongs or drums best suited her mood. 

Germany happened to prove fertile 
ground for the Wigman idea. The formal 


| ballet never flourished there as it did in 
The average German 








“mes- | 
sets forth on a | 
continent in | 





Ten years 
later she mystified Germany by claiming 
| that the dance should be an art inde- 
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LUXURY 
CRUISES 


MEDITERRANEAN — ADRIATIC 
Take the SATURNIA OR VULCANIA and sail 
the glorious southern route to Lisbon, Gib- 
raltar, Algiers, Cannes, Palermo, Naples, Greece, 
Triesje. Stopover privileges. Shore excursions. 
30-Day Crulses—Jan.9 Feb.19 Mar. 25 


VULCANIA Christmas Cruise 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Connes, Noples, Palermo, Trieste. 


32-Day Crulse—Dec. 22 
o 


WEST INDIES~SOUTH AMERICA 


Four VULCANIA Luxury Cruises. Witness an active 
volcano in St. Pierre. Visit Fort de France and 
Bridgetown. See Brighton and Port of Spain in all its 
glory...Discover La Guayra way down in Vene- 
zvela, play in Curacao, marvel at Panama, buy 
trinkets in Kingston, gambol in Havana, Paris of 
the Indies, bid farewell to Nassau for New York. 
21-Day Cruises — Jan. 26 and Feb. 16 
17-Day Cruises — Mar. 8 and Mar. 25 


co 
EGYPT—HOLYLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO weekly service from Europe 
on the world’s fastest motor ship VICTORIA. 
To Alexandria in 38 hours. De Luxe First Class 
apartments. Through train connections from Paris 
and London to Trieste. 


_ 








For Illustrated Booklets on any of the above cruises 
see your local tourist agent or 


COSULICH LINE 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK = 
Vermont sends this 
“Sap Bucket” 


of real Maple Hearts 


A unique gift “hit”... fresh from the heart of the 
maple country . a daintily yacked natural- wood 
“Sap Bucket” filied with b. 5 oz. net of deli- 
ciously-smooth Maple Hearts. Chock-full of gift 
atmosphere ideal for Bridge candy or prizes. 
Mailed fresh da aily, to you or your gift list, $1.50 
id. Filled with Bridge shapes instead, if vacuum 
$1.50. Sap Bucket of 2 Ibs. Pure Maple 
"25; filled with 1 Ib. Grandfather's Stirred 
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(Add 15ce per bucket West 
of Miss. R.) Send for price 
list. of all maple products 
and dainty confections, 


Maple Grove Candies, Inc. 
Route 4 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
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SPECIAL ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
TO ESTABLISHED DEALERS 


VISIT PORTS OF ADVENTURE 
OFF THE BEATEN PATH! 


From California through the romantic South 
Seas, to unfrequented spots in New Zealand, 
Australia,then through the IndianOc ean, Suet, heapolis 

to the Mediterranean and Northern Europe, it 
\ returning via Panama Canal or New York Its perm 
Sturdy, new 16-knot liners give you the com sides di 
* fort and privacy of a yacht. European cussine will tak 
Send for literature. Generar $.S. Corr., Lt. ze tak 
240 Battery Street, San Francisco, California midwest: 
February 


NTHS ADVENTURE FOR $995 spring. 
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is ungraceful and the Wigman doctrine 
demanded less grace than it did muscular 
control carried to scientific perfection. Her 
cult, called tanz gymnastik, spread whole- 
sale among housewives and factory work- 
ers who found the exercise profitable. 
Wigman ideas were modified and taught in 
the public schools. The Wigman Central 
Institute in Dresden was subsidized for a 
time by the Federal Government. Un- 
authorized groups have used the name of 
Wigman in Boston, Cleveland and Seattle 








Albert Renger 
Mary WIGMAN 


. good for factory workers? 


but this autumn the first official U. S. 
Wigman School was opened in Manhattan, 
dedicated to “‘those thousands, untutored 
in the rich speech of the body. . . .” 

The body’s rich speech is what serious 
Wigmanites seek to have emphasized over 
the vulgar view of their work as strange 
gymnastics. Wigman beginners are in- 
structed not to think, to become mental 
vacuums so that they may feel some 
thythmic, primitive urge and move accord- 
ingly. The urge may or may not be pretty. 
Dancer Wigman can make it grimly angu- 
lar and austere. She is close to 50, but 
she can fill the stage with stark, driving 
energy. In her dark moods, emphasized 
by monotonous offstage drumbeats. she is 
more impressive than when she feels mel- 
low and pastoral. 


Ormandy Rewarded 

The kind of reward that pinch-hitters 
dream of came last week to Eugene Or- 
mandy, young Hungarian conductor who 
a month ago was called upon to substitute 
for Arturo Toscanini in Philadelphia 
(Time, Nov. 16). Conductor Ormandy 
did so well in Philadelphia that Minneap- 
olis summoned him to substitute for ailing 
Henri Verbrugghen. Conductor Verbrugg- 
hen showed no improvement, and Min- 
neapolis last week made Eugene Ormandy 
its permanent symphony conductor. Be- 
sides directing the home concerts, he 
will take the orchestra on a tour of 38 
midwestern cities during January and 
February, on a southwestern tour in the 
spring. 














| MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET, N.Y. 


A CORPS of under-chefs has helped our M. Rondepierre 


build this fabulous dish. One took from a bed of ice a 








beautifully pink salmon, cold boiled. A second contrived 
a golden coat out of mayonnaise. Another carved and 
whittled daintily transparent roses out of suet...a fourth 
a pigeon. Still another traced, humorously, a marine view 
on the fish’s side... All through the night they were 
nimbly, patiently at it. Sometime near dawn they stood 
in a circle around their maestro and watched him drop 
the last brilliant cherry tomato into place. Then quickly 
was the creature conveyed to an ice chamber, there to 
await your arrival in our Dining Room. 

Had it been your pleasure to ask for a two-minute egg, 
your order would have been filled at less trouble, but 
with identical care. For it is our constant aim to have 
you leave our hostelry with a little happier feeling than 
when you came to us. From truffles to trifles—we are 


ene 
THE ROOSEVELT 


yours to command. 


Edward Clinton Fogg, Managing Director 
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Wil you Buck these odds 


when you place your Advertising bets? 


In times like these ... when you’ve got to win... will you 


put your money on sentiment ... toss a coin... or follow 
the most detailed dope sheet ever issued on the weekly field? 


Let copywriters polish phrases—let art directors 
tickle layouts. 

Still your ads must face these odds—set by maga- 
zine readers themselves! 

Set last July and August, as Dr. George Gallup 
and his researchers trudged to 15,000 doors asking 
people what stories, what ads they had read in the 
4 big weeklies. 

Set in many of the cases—while official observers 
from the A, N. A. looked on! 


Forty-five Ads 


In those Gallup-tested weeklies appeared, among 
others, 45 ads which happened to run in duplicate 
in LIBERTY and one or more of the other week- 
lies. But note! 

Of 33 that ran in LIBERTY and, in duplicate, 
in Weekly A, 30 stopped more persons-per-dollar 
in LIBERTY than in Weekly A. 


Of 30 that ran in LIBERTY and, in duplicate, 
in Weekly B, 24 stopped more persons-per-dollar- 
invested in LIBERTY than in Weekly B. 

Of 13 that ran in LIBERTY and Weekly C, 12 
stopped more persons-per-dollar in LIBERTY than 
in Weekly C. 

While of 5 that ran in all four weeklies—four 
stopped more persons-per-dollar in LIBERTY than 
in any other weekly. 

Will you buck these odds when you place yout 
advertising bets? 


Why LIBERTY Makes Good Ads Better 
Eight years ago, LIBERTY was born as a new maga- 


Liberty... 
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zine to serve a new public. A post-war public. A 
ublic with its own ideas. 

Into LIBERTY went (1) dramatic, newsy, con- 
cise stories and articles by new authors, young 
authors, authors and artists attuned to the spirit 
of the times. 

Into LIBERTY went (2) a new make-up, ending 
run-overs, barring interruptions in reading, putting 
every ad next to live reading matter. 

Into LIBERTY went (3) new convenience in 
reading—compact, easy-to-handle size. 

Into LIBERTY—deliberately—went only those 
things that would lead (and have led) to 99% 
single-copy sales—copy-by-copy demand repeated 
52 times a year. With the result that the circula- 
tion you buy in any issue is circulation 99% guar- 
anteed-to-be-read. 


And Now—the Pudding Has Been Proved 


A ‘reasonable prospectus, upon which hundreds of 
advertisers have spent money year after year, 
LIBERTY’S publishing formula has now passed 
the Gallup Reader Interest tests witha logical score. 

Advertisers who have supported LIBERTY year 
after year are gratified to have their judgment veri- 
fied. Others, who have watched LIBERTY in the 
past, are now rearranging their advertising ex- 
penditures. 

If you, yourself, have not yet seen the Gallup 
report, you will want to study a copy without fur- 
ther delay. A note from you will bring one via the 
good offices of a LIBERTY representative. Address 
LIBERTY, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


These are some advertisers who are 


getting more for their money 
by using Liberty: 


AMERICAN PLIER MFG. CO. 

AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR 
CORP. 

AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. CO. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 

AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO. 


B. V. D. CO. 

BARBASOL CO. 

BAUER & BLACK 

BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 

BORDEN CO. 

BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 

BROWN & WILLIAMSON 
TOBACCO CO. 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER CO. 

BUICK MOTOR CAR CO. 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE CO. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR CO. 


CH., MIL., ST. PAUL & PAC. R.R. 


CHRYSLER MOTORS CORP. 
CLUETT-PEABODY & CO. 
COCA-COLA CO. 

COTY, INC. 

CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 


R. B. DAVIS CO. 
DIXON’S TICONDEROGA 
PENCILS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
ETHYL GASOLINE CORP. 
EX-LAX, INC. 

FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CoO., 

RADIOS 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 
HEWES & POTTER 
HINZE AMBROSIA, INC, 
CHAS. E. HIRES CO. 
HOUBIGANT, INC, 


INDIAN REFINING CO. 

INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
MARINE 

JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 

JOHNSON & JOHNSON 

KELLOGG CO. 

KLEENEX CO. 

KOLYNOS CO. 

KOTEX CO. 

KRESS & OWEN CO. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 

LARUS & BROS. CO. 

LEVER BROS. CO. 

LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO 
co. 

LIONEL CORP. 

MENNEN CO. 

PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 

NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 

NORWICH PHARMACAL CO. 

NYAL COMPANY 

OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO. 

PARKER PEN CO. 

PEPSODENT CO. 

RCA VICTOR CORP. 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 

SCHOLL MFG. CO. 

SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

STANCO, INC. 

A. STEIN & CO. 

STERLING PRODUCTS Co. 

TEXAS CO. 

VELDOWN COMPANY, INC. 

WANDER CO. 

G. WASHINGTON COFFEE 
REF. CO. 

L. E. WATERMAN CO. 

R. L. WATKINS CO. 

WESTERN CLOCK CO. 

W. F. YOUNG CO. 

ZONITE PRODUCTS CORP. 


HOW THE ODDS WORKED FOR ABSORBINE, Jr. 


These ads, identical in 
copy, headline and art, ran 
during the Gallup Reader 
Interest Census last July 
and August, in LIBERTY 
and two other weekly 
magazines. But— 


On the basis of dollars in- 
vested in each... 


The copy in LIBERTY 
stopped 21% moremen and 
60% more women than the 
same copy in Weekly B. 
And— 

The copy in LIBERTY 
stopped 118% more men and 


438% more women than 
the same copy in Weekly C. 


America’s Best Read 





A GAME BY GEORGE S. PARKER 


The Latest Fashionable Game 
for Young and Old 


N the homes of wide-awake people, 
you will find Camelot played. No 
other game of skill compares with Cam- 
elot in activity of movement, in the 
fascination of its plays, or the thrill of 


its problems. Camelot may be played 
for points—furnishing a new form of 
excitement. 
you'll become an “addict!” 


CAMELOT—-CASTLE SET 
The New 85 Set with Ivoroid Pieces 


The Red and White Ivoroid Pieces | 


are a delight to handle, anddouble 
the fun of playing! Until now, 
they have been obtainable only in 
$10 and higher priced sets. Ask for 
the new Five Dollar Set with 
Ivoroid Pieces.... Price, $5.00 


TOURNAMENT Edition: with Large Squares and 
Large Weighted and Felted Playing Pieces, Cloth bd. $7.50 


POPULAR Edition: Red Bound 
Other Editions, $1 to $50. 
At DEALERS’ or by mail. 


PASTIME 
PICTURE 
PUZZLES 


PARKER BROTHERS | 


Sole Makers 


Parker Brothers’ Picture 
Puzzles are acknowledged 
to be the most finely made 
in the world. Beautiful, 
richly colored subjects. 
A wonderful amuse- 
ment and mind rest. 


Price, $1 to $20. Write for Illustrated 
Circular Today. 


Other Famous PARKER GAMES: Pegity, 
Ping-Pong, Rook, Pit, Touring, Lindy, 
Halma, Five Wise Birds, Derby-Day, etc. 


‘*The Standard of Excellence in Games’’ 











Play three games, and 











Invitation v. Command 

Scheduled for next week at Manhattan’s 
Hotel Chatham was the beginning of the 
most advertised, most bitter, most am- 
bitious bridge match ever held. Manhat- 
tan card sharps could recall no card con- 
test of any kind quite like it. Though 
bridge is a four-handed game, this match 
will be essentially between Sidney S. Lenz, 
long-recognized bridge authority and Ely 
Culbertson, young, brilliant, individualis- 
tic and—to conservatives—extremely un- 
popular contract expert. The match was 
arranged after months of acrimonious 
wrangling, conducted with due regard to 
the publicity value of a grudge fight, but 
also representing a basic disagreement as 
to how contract hands should be bid. 

The bridge world is currently divided 
between followers of the Lenz (a version 
of the Official) system and the Culbertson 
(or approach-forcing) system of play. 
Virtually all other bridge experts have 
joined with Mr. Lenz in approving the 
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makes an opening bid of two in any suit, 
he invites (without compelling) his part- 
ner to make an answering bid. Culbert- 
son’s initial bid of two is a command for 
partner to respond, no matter how weak 
partner’s hand may be. Here is what each 
expert feels he must have in his hand for 


opening suit bids of one, two or three: 
Bid Lenz 
214 tricks 2% tricks No difference 


3 or 3% tricks 5 or 5% tricks Culbertson force 
9 or 10 tricks 8 tricks Lenz force 


Culbertson 


Advantage of the Lenz system is that 
there are many hands too strong for a bid 
of one and not strong enough for a forc- 
ing bid. The Lenz two-bid works well with 
this type of hand, since it encourages part- 
ner to reply if he has a little help but does 
not compel him to reply even when he has 
no help. To bid two, Mr. Culbertson’s 
hand must be so strong that if partner 
replies with two no-trumps (standard in- 
dication of a “bust”), Mr. Culbertson can 
either let the declaration stand or take it 











International 


Oswap Jacopy, Mrs. CULBERTSON, SIDNEY Lenz, Ety CULBERTSON 


. with due regard to the publicity value. 


Official System, which was adopted largely 
to eliminate confusion during contract’s 
experimental period. Mr. Culbertson, 
however, flatly refused to toss his system 
into the common pot. He has bitterly at- 
tacked the Official System and Mr. Lenz 
as one of its prime movers. 


The Lenz-Culbertson test match was 
finally fixed at 150 rubbers. Mr. Culbert- 
son will play a portion of the match with 
chic Mrs. Culbertson as his partner. His 
alternate partners will be Baron Waldemar 
von Zedtwitz and Theodore A. Lightner. 
Mr. Lenz will play the entire match paired 
with Oswald Jacoby, member of the team 
which recently won the Vanderbilt Cup. 
Cocky Mr. Culbertson has backed himself 
with a $5,000 wager against $1,000 on the 
Lenz side. Culbertson winnings are prom- 
ised to the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children; Lenz winnings to 
the Unemployed. 

The Lenz and Culbertson systems, one 
of which will supposedly be proven su- 
perior, differ chiefly in that when Lenz 


out with a bid of three in some suit. Op- 
ponents of the Culbertson system maintain 
that he has no way of indicating a hand 
that is one trick or even two, tricks 
stronger than the requirements for a one- 
bid. Opponents of the Official system 
maintain that this very fact gives added 
merit to the Culbertson system: the op- 
posing side does not know the exact 
strength of the bidder’s hand. 

A less vital difference in the two sys- 
tems lies in Culbertson’s strong preference 
for an opening suit bid as opposed to an 
opening no-trump bid. In estimating the 
trick-taking possibilities of high cards, 
Culbertson counts ace, king and queen in 
one suit as two tricks, Lenz counts the 
same holding as three. 

It is doubtful whether even 150 rubbers 
will prove anything as to comparative 
merits, since the resuit must also depend 
upon the distribution of the cards, the skill 
of the players. Both Culbertson and Lena 
will get a great deal of advertising, and 
all bridge teachers will profit by having 
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Ralston Wheat Cereal, now 
enriched with vitamin B, 


actually creates eager appetites 





ional 


Ar last the secret of normal 
hunger has been found! It’s 
vitamin B—the growth-pro- 
moting vitamin which scien- 
tists have discovered also 
stimulates appetites. When 
children do not eat readily— 
when they are underweight, 
nervous or irritable—the 
trouble often may be traced 
to a deficiency of vitamin B 


in the diet. 


Don’t coax an appetite— 
create one. If your child does 
not eat willingly, a few serv- 
ings of Ralston should make 
a difference in his appetite. 
Eaten regularly, it produces 
a decided eagerness for food, 
Besides creating a normal ap- 
petite, Ralston Wheat Cereal 
provides all of the elements of 


whole wheat necessary to 






maintain health and promote 


VANCES 
Tipton 
Hunter 
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. Op To safeguard against this growth. 
intain aig! Pa : , : = 
hand deficiency, known to exist in Ralston Wheat Cereal will 
tricks most children’s diets, Ralston benefit every member of your 


1 one- Wheat Cereal has been en- family—adults as well as 
herr riched by adding extra vita- children. Serve it regularly. 
addec 
1e Op 
exact 


min B, Everyone will enjoy the 
It is now easy tocreateand wholesome flavor of this cereal 
maintain normal appetites, which cooks in five minutes 
) sys by serving Ralston as a reg- and costs less than one cent 
erence ular part of the daily diet. a serving. 
to an 
ig the 
cards, 


een . oes your child’s cereal pass this test? Pour into your 
ts the 


RALSTON PuRINA COMPANY, 102 CHECKERBOARD SQUARE, Sr. Louts, Mo. 


hand a little of the wheat cereal your child eats. If it is a complete 


cereal it will consist of Brown particles, which provide building 


pers - P P ‘ 
— materials for flesh, bones and teeth, Yellow particles, rich in the 
pend vitamins which promote health and stimulate appetite, W hite par- 
e skill ticles, which supply warmth and energy. Over-refining or processing 
| Lenz removes or destroys some of these health-building properties. To be 
r. and sure you are getting them all, look for the brown, yellow and white 


vaving particles. All three are in Ralston. 

























GRAFLEX 





























The Christmas 
Gift that captures 


the whole year’s 
pleasures for life?! 













Fo outstandingly fine pictures of child life 
—or Travel —or Nature — for swift action 
pictures of college athletics — camp life activi- 
ties . . . pictures that make the person who 
takes them “in demand” everywhere—the right 
camera is the Graflex. 







Simple in operation, superior in results — its 
ground glass removes all guesswork about 
focus, ending for all time one of the common- 
est causes of failure; and nothing can move 
too fast for the Geax focal plane shutter! 







See nearest dealer today! 


GRAI LEX 


FOLMER GRAFLEX coun |... ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP., Dept. 114,ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
Please send copy of booklet, “Why a Graflex?” 


. ..+ concerning the simply-operated camera for su- 
perior pictures . . . to name on margin of this page. 










| two systems to teach their pupils. 


| of argument. 
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Public 
interest in the match may also assist con- 
tract to withstand the onslaught of back- 
gammon as a leading indoor sport. 


Football 

Football’s great myth is the National 
Championship, to which, last week, Tu- 
lane, only major team in the U. S. which 
has won all its omg seemed to have 
the best claim. The National Champion- 
ship, however, was invented for purposes 
The flaw in Tulane’s claim 
was a schedule which included no inter- 
sectional games. By beating North- 
western, generally acknowledged champion 


| of the Big Ten, Purdue last week became 


a member of the group of claimants. 
Southern California, though beaten once, 
in early season, by St. Mary’s, had the 
strongest record on the Pacific Coast, a 
record which the drubbing Stanford gave 
to Dartmouth last week made more im- 
pressive. After a week-end in which three 
previous claimants—Notre Dame, Ten- 
nessee, Northwestern—were effectively 
dislodged, footballers looked forward to 
the last decisive intersectional games of 
the year—Tulane v. Washington State, 
Southern Methodist v. St. Mary’s, Ten- 


nessee v. N. Y. U. 


Spectators in the Yale Bowl last week 
expected to see Princeton somewhat re- 
deem itself from six defeats in a row. 
What they saw instead was a ridiculous 


| landslide in which Yale ran up the biggest 


score in Big Three history, 51 to 14, 
Yale’s small Captain Albie Booth, ill with 
pleurisy, listened to the game over a 
radio, wondered later whether, as Coach 
Stevens was quoted as saying, “Every Yale 
player felt that he was playing for Albie 
Booth. ‘Another touchdown _ for 
Albie’ was the word passed along.” 
Princeton’s first touchdown came soon 
after the start of the last quarter. On the 


| next play, Lassiter caught the Princeton 


kick-off and ran 95 yd. to a touchdown. 
Yale got one more touchdown (eight in 
all) before a long forward pass from 
Purnell to Johnston scored again for 
Princeton. The game ended with Yale, 
still eager to make another touchdown for 
Booth, on Princeton’s 18-yd. line 


When Stecker failed to kick goal after 
Army’s first touchdown against Notre 
Dame, he had reason to be worried. Army 
lost to Notre Dame by one point last year, 
lost to Harvard the same way this year. 
In the last quarter, Stecker missed an- 
other kick for point after touchdown but 
this one mattered less. He had just run 
68 yd. for Army’s second touchdown which 
made the final score 12 to o. Only once 
since 1917 has a Notre Dame team lost 
two games in succession. Bewildered, 
Notre Dame’s Coach Heartley W. 
(“Hunk”) Anderson said: “Last Satur- 
day’s game [against Southern California] 
took too much out of us. We had noth- 
ing left for today.” 


| _ Ernest Caddell ran 72 yd. on Stanford's 
| first play, 64 yd. later in the same period 
and caught a pass in the last quarter for 
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is gay and conversation lively...do you 

just naturally “top” the fun with more 
after : , : — ‘ 
etal cigarettes? What a time that is for staying 
Army 
year, 
year. 
1 an- 
n but ae 
+ as the dances... what matter if you are a 2 


which or 3-pack-a-day smoker? Spud always keeps 


once a 

Jost ~~. your mouth moist-cool and comfortably 

. Se clean. When you discover Spud, you’ve 
‘\ ee” ey 


“mouth-happy” with Spud’s cooler smoke 
and cleaner taste! What does it matter if 


the cigarettes follow one another as quickly 


s atinf MENTHOL-COOLED + found full-bodied tobacco fragrance...and 

atu 

rnia Ne 4 . 26 ; -fashi . 

on CIGARETTES et eg the grand new freedom in old-fashioned 
20 FOR 20c (U.S.).«.20 FOR 30c (CANADA) tgs tobacco enjoyment! Try it out for yourself! 
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LINCOLN LOGS 
LINCOLN BRICKS 


“America’s National Toys’ 


Playthings which are practically in- 
destructible, which give a child 
actual knowledge of real building, 
and which encourage initiative. 
DESIGNS and easily understood direc- 


tions are packed with each set. 


The LINCOLN LOG and BRICK SET is 
designed so both materials can be used to- 
gether in the construction of real buildings. 


Filling Stations, Bungalows, Lighthouses, 
Depots and all forms of Brick structures 


can be made with LINCOLN BRICKS. 


LINCOLN MORTAR Pecked in tubes 


ready for use 
is contained in each set of Lincoln Bricks. 
it cements both Bricks and Logs firmly 
together, yet fingers and floors are never 
“messy” because the morter readily 
dissolves in water which also makes 
the Bricks and Logs quickly available for 
new projects. 


The Birthplace of Lincoln, the Blockhouses, 
Schools and Trading Posts of the Early 
Settlers may be reproduced with the ver- 


ious sets of LINCOLN LOGS. 
Ask Your Dealer or Mail Coupon 


Lincoln Logs, 1443 J Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


Please mail at once, postage prepaid. 

0 Lincoln Log and Brick Sets at $5. 

O) Sets of Lincoln Bricks at $2. 

O Lincoln Log Sets at $1, $2, $3, $4 or $5. 
(Indicate what price sets you wish) 


Enclosed is $ for merchandise specified. 
Money to be refunded if not satisfactory. Send to 





| shoulder in the first 





TIME 


three of the five touchdowns that won 
against Dartmouth, at Cambridge, 32 to 6. 


With the Western Conference champion- 
ship almost safely won, Northwestern 
played Purdue in a post-season charity 
game. There was only one substitution for 
Purdue in the entire game. That was 
when Paul Pardonner left the game a 
minute before it ended, when he had drop- 
kicked the extra point after Purvis’ touch- 
down. Purdue’s victory—7 to o—left 
Northwestern, Purdue and Michigan— 


which beat Wisconsin, 16 to o—tied for | 


the Big Ten championship. 


Tulane became the only unbeaten and | 


untied major team in the U. S. by swamp- 


| ing Louisiana five touchdowns to one, 34 | 


to 7, after being behind for the first time 
this year in the first period. 


Southern Methodist found the field too 
wet for a forward passing game, played 
Texas Christian to a tedious, scoreless tie 
which saved the Southwest Conference 
championship but made it less important. 


Kentucky got its tie with Tennessee 


| when Kreuter picked up a blocked Ten- | 
nessee punt and scuttled 16 yd. for a | 
| touchdown. Tennessee had half expected | 


something like this to happen—Kentucky 


spoiled their record in 1930, in 1929—but 
they were expecting something better a | 
| few minutes later when Tennessee had the 


ball on Kentucky’s 6-in. line. The Ken- 
tucky line held, the game ended 6 to 6. 


Pittsburgh’s Paul Reider got a broken 
quarter against 
Nebraska; but Pittsburgh’s Warren Heller 
smashed up Nebraska’s All-American 
(1930) Tackle Hugh Rhea, and smashed 


Pitt touchdowns which made the Big Six 
champions look foolish, 40 to o. 


Cornell ran off an 80-yd. march in the 
first seven minutes of the game. After 
that, Pennsylvania surprisingly held its 


own, almost spoiled the finish of Cornell’s 


best season since 1923. Score: Cornell 7, 


Penn o. 


Who Won 


o 


| @ Primo Carnera, monster Venetian pu- 
Manhattan fight | 


gilist: an uproarious 
against Victorio Campolo, taller, slimmer 
monster of the Argentine: by a knockout, 
in the second round. 


| @ J. T. Downing’s racehorse Northdrift: 


the November Handicap, at Manchester, 
England, on a muddy track and in a fog 
so thick that no one except the jockeys 


| saw the middle of the race. To the dis- 
| may of speculators in the $10,000,000 | 


Irish Hospitals Sweepstakes, the Aga Khan 
withdrew his favorite, Ut Majeur, just 
before the start, because he thought Ut 
Majeur’s weight handicap, 43 lb. greater 
than Northdrift’s, was too much for a 


| slippery track. 
| @ Louis Schneider: the automobile rac- 


ing championship of the U. S.; by award 
of the contest board of the American 
Automobile Association. He won the 500- 


| mi. race at the Indianapolis speedway last 


May. 
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How to make a man 
say “Thank you”’— 
and really mean it! 


IVE him a Krementz Wrist Watch 

Band for his Christmas! The finer his 

watch, the better he’ll like this se//-adjust- 

able Krementz Band! 

The best that 65 years 

of making fine jewel- 

ry can put in a wrist 

watch Band! Easil 

slipped over the heal 

Quickly adjusted to 

any size wrist without 

danger of dropping 

one’s watch—and just 

as readily slipped u 

the forearm when washing one’s hands 
—because a clever 
clasp hooks into any 
link of the band. A 
perfect gift for any 
man! Clean cut, man- 
nish styles. 14 Kt. 

































; -d_| rolled gold over sterl- 
across the goal line with four of the six | 


ing silver. Also in 
solid sterling. Dainty 
styles for ladies, too. 





Krementz 


| Wrist Watch th, from 


Bands $5 to $50 


| Krementz Correct 


Evenin ewelr 

Sets ek ideal 
gifts, too. Either 
the Full Dress Set 
or the Tuxedo Set. 
Or both! Because 
to be socially cor- 
rect, a2 man needs 
both! $7.50 to $35. 





Better stores everywhere sell Krementz Jewelry. 
Write for name of nearest store and free book- 


let containing CORRECT DRESS CHART. 


| KREMENTZ & CO., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Makers of Fine Jewelry since 1866 
New York Office, 286 Fifth Ave. LAckawanna 4-3123 


KREMENTZ 


JEWELRY FOR MEN 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

The Good Fairy. After samples of how 
inept Viennese comedy can be (J Love An 
Actress, A Church Mouse), the season has 
at last afforded the genuine article by the 
maestro who holds the controlling interest 
in that branch of contemporary drama 
—Ferenc Molnar. 

In The Good Fairy, Lu (Helen Hayes) 
describes herself as “an unemployed glow- 
worm,” which means that she is a cine- 
mansion usheress out of work. She 
meets a rich industrialist who wants her 
for his mistress. Spectators are asked to 
believe that Lu likes the idea largely be- 
cause she will be able to become the bene- 
factress of some unknown man, anybody. 
From her chrysalis the big-hearted glow- 
worm emerges as a good fairy. She picks 
up a telephone directory, looks up the 
name of a lawyer, tells her patron that 














Vandamm Studio 
CoNNOLLY & Hayes 
She got him out of the telephone book. 


he is her husband and that she will ex- 
pect the patron to do the handsome thing 
for him. 

The man whom she has picked to he- 
friend turns out to be a fusty, impover- 
ished old codger (Walter Connolly ) whose 
sense of honor recoils at first from the 
idea. But the glow-worm eventually con- 
vinces him. Unhappily, Lu does not feel 
obliged to make everybody happy. She 
goes olf with a head waiter instead of her 
industrialist. 

At this point Producer Gilbert Miller 
steps out in front of the curtain and pays 
4 somewhat back-handed compliment to 
his audience. He says that he has asked 
Herr Molnar to write a more enlightening 
sequel for the U. S. edition of the play. 
The sequel shows the characters ten years 
later. Lu has married. Whom? Naturally 
the last one of the six male characters you 
would expect. 

Y 

Miss Gulliver Travels gives a number 
ol actors the opportunity of dressing up 
in oldtimey costumes and smacking their 
lips over some colored water which is sup- 





















TELALARM has an electric alarm, lights its own face, costs only $9.95. 
Model 715 (same case but without illumination) $8.50. 


THREE ELOQUENT WAYS OF SAYING 


Merry Christmas 


A GIFT need not be frivolous to express 
the devotion of the giver, nor need it be 
severely practical. Telechron Clocks com- 
bine gift-grace and gift-sense! They give to 
the whole household... beauty and the 
serene satisfaction of correct time, day in, 
day out, year after year. 

Telechron Clocks may be plugged into 
A. C. electric outlets in any room in the 
house. Their self-starting electric motors 


are designed to maintain precision with the 
aid of Telechron Master Clocks in power 
houses. They keep time silently and accu- 
rately, and they never need winding. There 
are models for mantel, wall and table. Prices 
range from $7.50 to $55. The Revere Clock 
Company manufactures distinguished strike 
and chime clocks equipped with Telechron 
motors and priced from $22.75 to $650. The 
Telechron dealer near you is listed in the 
classified telephone directory. Anda clever 
Santa Claus he is! 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 
ASHLAND, MASS. 


THE REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HOSTESS keeps kitchens on time and gives you a 
choice of seven smart colors for $9.75. 











| 


LOYAL is a new Revere model with mahogany case of Colonial design. It costs $22.75 with hour and 
half-hour strike, $29.75 with mellow Westminster chimes. 


TIME 


HE SWORE OFF 


inno GENTLE 


... but EpGEwortu won him back 


HEN a real pipe smoker’s pipe 

goes back on him, it’s pretty 
serious. After all, there’s nothing that 
can take the place of a pipe and good 
tobacco. 


Mr. Clarence C. Strohm knows 
that to be true; and his letter, printed 
below, will tell you why: 


“Gentlemen: 

“T thought you might like to know how 
I became converted to Edgeworth Smok- 
ing Tobacco..] have been a pipe smoker 
for fifteen years. 

“One day I had an attack of heartburn 
and my pipe tasted terrible. I threw it on 
the office floor and swore off smoking in 
no gentle words. Then up spoke one of 
my co-workers and said, “Why don’t you 
try a pipeful of my Edgeworth, and I'll 
lay you a bet of ten toone that you like it.’ 

“Well, for the sake of an argument I 
tried a pipeful and doggone, that Edge- 
worth tasted like honey! 

“Needless to say, I lost the bet, but 
believe me it was worth it, for I discovered 
the greatest pipe tobacco in the world— 


ORDS 


and I am an Edgeworth rooter from 
now on.” 

The experience of many a smoker 
is summed up in Mr. Strohm’s inter- 
esting letter. They tried Edgeworth. 
They liked it. 

In those few simple words you get 
the complete history of happy 
smoking. 

If you are a pipe smoker, won't you 
too fill your pipe with Edgeworth and 
see for yourself that Edgeworth, as 
Mr. Strohm says, “tastes like honey”’? 

If you are not a pipe smoker, you 
must be wondering whether a pipe 
wouldn’t be the smoke for you. Obey 
that impulse! Get a pipe—and Edge- 
worth. Begin today, to smoke for 
pleasure! 

Edgeworth is at your dealer’s. Or, 
if you prefer to try before you buy, 
send us the coupon below for special 
sample packet of Edgeworth, free. 
Larus & Bro. Co., too S. 22d St., 
Richmond, Va. 


What a Welcome Christmas Gift! 


Give him Edgeworth and a pipe for Christmas—see what 
a welcome they get! A pipe and good tobacco is a smoke 
a man can really enjoy. If your dealer can’t supply 


Edgeworth gift cartons, we can. Send us your cards 


and we'll mail the Edgeworth 
to your Christmas list. $1.65 
a pound in glass jar, $1.50 a 
pound in Humidor tin, 75¢ a 
half pound. And, if you prefer 
to try before you buy, the 
coupon below will bring you 


a special sample packet, free! 


CLIP COUPON 
LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 


Richmond, Va. Send me the Edgeworth sample packet. 


I'll try the Edgeworth in a good pipe. 
Name 


Address _ 


City and Stat 


LISTEN TO THE DIXIE SPIRITUAL SINGERS AS THEY SING IN 
THE EDGEWORTH FACTORY, N. B. C. BLUE NETWORK EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 


| 
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posed to be bourbon and ale. It relates 
the adventures of a troupe of mummers 
who barnstorm the U. S. circa 1811. Big 
scene occurs when they give Romeo and 
Juliet in Washington, D. C. before Presi- 
dent James Madison. Here the reunited 
lovers score a triumph not repeated by 
Miss Gulliver Travels. 
ea Seen 

In Times Square, like the well- 
remembered Cock Robin and The Last 
Warning, is a backstage murder play. A 
drama is being rehearsed, during which a 
man is shot as he vanishes through a trap 
door. He emerges in the audience unhurt. 
Then another man, coming through the 
audience, is fired on. It turns out that he 
is not killed either. Finally someone really 
is shot, but by this time the whole busi- 
ness has become too silly for you to care 
much one way or another. 


= ) —— 


Air Drama 


Radio editors of U. S. newspapers were 
polled by enterprising Radio Editor Jack 
Foster of the New York World-Telegram 
to find out, among other things, what dra- 
matic program now on the air they con- 
sidered best. Results published last week 
by Editor Foster: 

1st Choices 2nd Choices 
Sherlock Holmes 24 21 
Marcu OF TIME 18 8 
Radio Guild 17 5 
Showboat 8 5 


SCIENCE 


Spying on Cells 


If a biologist could look at a fertilized 
human egg-cell under a super-powerful 
microscope, and study it under all sorts of 
conditions without removing it from the 
body that contained it, he might be able 
to tell whether that cell would become a 
still-born child or one that would live to 
ripe age. The biologist cannot do that, but 
he is learning more & more about the na- 
ture of cells, and with each new bit of cell 
knowledge comes new knowledge of the 
nature of human beings, who are just cells 
multiplied and grown up. Last spring Dr. 
Francis Ferdinand Lucas, microscopist of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, perfected an 
ultra-violet ray microscope capable ol 
showing living cells in action. He set it 
to work photographing brain, cancer and 
sperm cells (Trme, March 2). Last week 
was tested a device to extract new cell 
secrets. 

The Cell (protoplasm), biologists agree, 
is made up of two main parts: the yolk- 
like nucleus and the oily cytoplasm. Both 
nucleus and cytoplasm contain solid and 
liquid portions; in addition they con 
tain further specialized units of matter: 
in the nucleus, membrane, nucleolus, 
chromosomes; in the cytoplasm, meni- 
brane, granules, vacuoles, plastids. It 3s 
the behavior of these infinitesinial units 
that biologists are now trying to study. 

They found that centrifuga! force had 
a marked effect on these units. It caused 
the granules to stratify, enabling their 
specific gravity and total volume to be 
determined. But the only method 0 
studying the effects of centrifugal force 
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was to whirl cells in a tube, then remove 
them and see what had happened. Alfred 
Lee Loomis, a New York banker (Bon- 
bright & Co.) who has a private laboratory 
at Tuxedo Park, and Dr. Edmund Newton 
Harvey of Princeton University devised a 
microscope through which cells could be 
studied as they whirled. Last week they 
made experiments with this device, which 
they call a 

Microscope-Centrifuge. It consists of 
a bar of metal mounted as a head on a 
centrifuge axis. Into one end of the bar is 
built a microscope-objective (the lower 


ALFRED LEE Loomis 


Supersonics and superpower, capital and 
chromosomes. 


lens system of a microscope). Above this 
objective is an aperture in the bar, and 
directly over the aperture is a light. The 
light illuminates a cell placed on a slide in 
the aperture. By an arrangement of prisms 
placed periscope-wise in the bar, the image 
of the cell is carried through the micro- 
scope-objective, to one prism, then to the 
other, then through the upper lens of the 
microscope to the eye-piece, which is di- 
rectly above the axis. The bar is then ro- 
tated at the rate of 8,000 revolutions a 
minute, and the whirling cell at one end of 
the bar can be seen through the stationary 
eye-piece over its centre. But the image 
thus presented was blurred, since it was 
seen in motion as it passed the light. 
Scientists Loomis & Harvey fixed the 
light so that it would flash on and off, 
each flash coinciding with the reappear- 
ance of the cell beneath the lamp. Thus 
aseries of distinct, clear pictures was pre- 
sented—8,o00 of them to the minute, so 
many that the eye could not detect the 
periods of darkness.* 

Scientists Harvey & Loomis watched 
cells whirl, saw the tiny granules moving 
through the protoplasm, oil globules going 
it one direction, yolk granules in another. 
From the rate of movement they began to 
calculate the viscosity (gumminess) of the 
protoplasm. When oil and yolk are sepa- 
rated they exert a pull upon the cell which 
divides it in two parts. By watching the 


*In cinemataphotography, pictures flash on 
the screen at the rate of 960 per minute. 
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NOW EVERY MAN 
CAN SMOKE A PIPE 


Driukl 


KAYWOODIE 


mellows 


your smoke... 


no other pipe does it 


Here’s the Christmas gift every man will value and wse/ Give him the beautiful New 
Drinkless Kaywoodie, the only pipe every man can smoke. Different from any other 


pipe, it does to pipe smoking what a mod- 
ern refrigerator does to food. Cools smoke! 
No harsh “bite”, no hot “sting.” Years 
work in our own laboratory and tests by a 
great University make it possible. Beware 


of imitations, all genuine pipes stamped 
with Clover Leaf and “Drinkless.” The 
gift that every man will enjoy for years. 


Above, No. 54, Ambera bit and Synchro-stem 
$3.50, Thorn $4.00. 





In MODERN REFRIGERATORS condensation Causes cooling 
In the new DRINKLESS KAYWOODIE the secret alloy causes 
condensation and cools smoke 


And for cigarette smokers: New Tobacco Yello holder 


©1931, KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, Inc., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 








Here’s What He Wants— 
Give Him A 


STORMOGUIDE 


Almost every day the weather 
delays important meetings, inter- 
feres with sales, breaks up golf 
games. Certainly men want a 
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| Lee Jr., 18; 
| Henry, 13. 


| light. 


TIME 


course of that process the experimenters 


| were able to estimate the tension on the 


surface of the cell which holds it together. 


That tension, they found, is at least 100 | 
times smaller than had been supposed. | 


Preliminary results of their tests indicate 


that existing ideas of some of the proper- | 


ties of matter within the cell will have to 
be revised. 

Biologist Harvey 
are old collaborators. 


and Banker Loomis 
Two years ago they 


| devised a chronograph to record the speed 
and variation of human heart beats over 


have developed an 
camera which 


long periods. They 
ultra-rapid micro-cinema 
photographs the ‘“‘death” of cells when at- 
tacked by intense sound waves. In his 
Tuxedo Park laboratory Mr. Loomis has 
experimented for years with “super sound” 
waves, too rapid for the human ear to 
detect, which kill fish, paralyze mice, 
sterilize blood (Time, Feb. 6, 1928). But 


electricity and physics are only a pastime | 


with him. In 1920, with Landon K. 
Thorne, he revivified Bonbright & Co., 
made it the leading private banking house 
At 44, he 
is also chairman of American Superpower 
Corp., a director of Commonwealth & 
and Public Service Corp. 
of New Jersey. He was elected this year 
a member of the corporation of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He was 
graduated from Yale (1909), Harvard Law 
School (1912), belongs to six Manhattan 
clubs. But he spends most of his spare 
time in his laboratory, which is often full 
of Yale, Harvard, Princeton professors 
working on scientific projects. No com- 
mercial experiments are performed there. 
He cruises on his yacht; golfs and tennises 
adeptly. Medium-sized, with sharp dark 
eyes and brown curly hair, Banker Loomis 
likes to look like a businessman, dislikes 
the publicity given to his scientific work. 
He has three children, all boys: Alfred 
William Farnsworth, 16: 


“Cold Light?” 


Lamplighters went out of fashion when ||/ 
Last week members of 


electricity came in. 
the American Physical Society, meeting in 
Chicago, heard Professor Charles Tobias 
Knipp describe a new kind of electric 


light which may bring lamplighters back, | 


set them to lighting lamps with electricity 
once every six months. Professor Knipp 
had made a flask of pyrex glass of 22-litre 
capacity, with a stem two metres long and 
70 millimetres in diameter. He pumped 
out the air and moisture, filled the flask 
with nitrogen gas, sealed it. Around the 
stem he wrapped a wire, touched the wire 
to a 25,000-volt high-frequency generator. 


There was a flash, then the bulb began to | 
It con- | 


tinued to glow for 35 minutes after the | 
shock had been administered. Four months | 


glow with a bright yellow light. 


later, Professor Knipp repeated the pro- 
cedure. For no reason that he could see 
the bulb remained bright for 110 minutes. 
The third time it glowed 187 minutes. 
fourth time 165 minutes. 

Said Professor Knipp: “I am continuing 
these tests. It seems like electrodeless cold 
If I may freely speculate, some day 
these afterglow lamps may be made that 
would burn for six months, at no cost of 


| elec tricity.” 
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SHAVING LUXURY! 


F-R- Sauipe & SONS 
Ask your druggist for a free trial tube 
or send 10 cents for a guest-size tube to 
FE. R. Squibb & Sons, Squibb Building, 
New York. 


OleVirginia 
for 
Christmas 


Cooked by a time 
honored recipe 


Smithfield Hams from peanut fed 

pork — cured dry in salt and smoked leisurely 
with hickory chips. An old plantation method that 
preserves all th r savory goodness. They are cooked 
by hallowed Colonial recipe, using brown sugar, 
black pepper, molasses. As good as though 
you went to the plantation smokehouse, picked out 
the ham and had Mammy cook it. Delight guar 
anteed. Net weight after cooking, from 5 to 10 lbs. 
Delivered prices east of Mississippi River, $1.10 
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per lb. Further west, $1.15 per Ib. Order for your 
self—for gifts to friends. Prompt shipments. 


R. L. CHRISTIAN & COMPANY 
' 4:4 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. (Established 65 years) 
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Short-time prosperity and Jean years amid fields of Sales stimulation alone can quickly increase employment. 
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These New York State 
Cities are served by 
Marine Midland Banks 









NEW YORK CITY 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BINGHAMTON 
JOHNSON CITY 
JAMESTOWN 
CORTLAND 
ALBION 
BATAVIA 

EAST AURORA 
SNYDER 
LACKAWANNA 
TONAWANDA 
NO. TONAWANDA 
LOCKPORT 
TROY 

OSW EGO 
NIAGARA FALLS 


























If close contact with business throughout New 
York State is important to you, an account at a 
Marine Midland Bank* is well worth while. 








Banks of the 
MARINE MIDLAND GROUP 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $600,000,000 








*Each Marine Midland Bank is managed by local officers and local 
directors. Yet, through the parent company, the Marine Midland Cor- 








poration, each is closely associated with every other bank in the Group. 








RELIGION 


Saintly Lumberman 


A Jesuit from the U. S. debarked at 
Kingstown, Ireland, one day five years ago, 
On his luggage was the name Francis X. 
Talbot, S. J. Said his porter: 

“And would you be related to the new 
saint?” 

“What saint?” 

“Haven't you heard of Matt Talbot?” 

“Who is this Matt Talbot?” 

“Ain’t he after dying in Dublin with 
chains around his body? A saint, sure!” 

Father Talbot, an associate editor of 
America (Jesuit weekly), knew that the 
Talbots are an ancient and illustrious Irish 
family, with both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant branches. But he had not heard 
of Matt Talbot. He made inquiries. To 
his amazement he discovered that Matt 
Talbot, a laborer, dead less than a year, 
had already acquired a reputation for al- 
most unearthly piety. His biography by 
Sir Joseph Aloysius Glynn had been trans- 
lated into a dozen languages, sold 60,000 
copies. Known first to Dublin, then to 
the Catholic world, Matt Talbot’s life was 
increasingly publicized until last week, 
when it became known in the U. S. that 
three weeks ago the first step was taken 
towards his beatification, prelude to 
canonization (sainthood). 


The Ordinary or Informative Process— 
an inquiry as to “sanctity, virtues and 
miracles’”—was instituted by Most Rev. 
Edward Joseph Byrne, Archbishop of 
Dublin. Postulator, to promote the cause 
in Rome, is Rt. Rev. Monsignor Michael 
Curran, vice rector of the Irish College 
in Rome. Promoter of the Faith in the 
case (in vulgate, the ‘‘Devil’s Advocate”) 
is Rt. Rev. Monsignor Michael Cronin of 
Rathgar, Dublin. 

Matthew Talbot, born in 1856, was a 
thin, small man with a high forehead and 
big eyes. As a youth he was a harum- 
scarum, liked to drink whiskey and would 
sell his shoes for a drop of it. Then one 
day he agreed to take the pledge—for 
three months. It lasted for the rest of his 
life. Employed in a lumberyard, he be- 
came known as a quiet, pious man. What 
his fellows did not know was that he slept 
nights on a plank covered with a single 
| sheet, a block of wood for his pillow. At 
| 2 a. m. he would arise, pray until 5 a. m., 

then go to Dublin’s Gardiner Street 
Church to make the Stations of the Cross. 
Because he wore a long overcoat, other 
worshippers did not notice that he had 
slit the knees of his trousers the better 
| to abrade his flesh. 











After his long devotions Laborer Talbot 
| would go about his long day’s work. His 
| free time he spent in further prayer; Sur 
days he knelt at all the morning masses, 
and returned for afternoon and evening 
devotions. Cocoa, tea, bread comprised his 
diet. If friends persuaded him to eat more 
he expiated by fasting. His charities were 
| even more secret than his pious practices. 
| He managed to subsist on six shillings 
($1.50) a week before the War, ten shil- 
lings after. The rest of his small wages 
| went to the poor, to a Chinese mission 
| and to the training of priests. Once he 
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C= the family’s financial ills, as scientifi- 


with cally, as conscientiously, as a physician 


sure!” works to restore the family’s health. . . .That 
or of is the responsibility of the family finance 
it. the business, as its leader, Househoid, views it. 
Trish +». THIS organization has never considered 
h and the small loan as a patent medicine, a cure- 
eard ae . 
5 To ti all for economic ills. A financial doctor, 
Matt licensed by the state, it diagnoses the fami- 
veal ly’s money troubles and suggests the best 
‘or al- remedy, whether or not it entails the mak- 
hy by ing of a small loan. 
parol ... HOUSEHOLD has sponsored a wide- 


10,000 


Patines spread campaign to encourage fami- 


lies to pay their bills; it helps them to 





ak get out of debt; it advises with them 
. that on ways and means to keep out of debt; it 
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le to “Money Management for Households” that BZ those of husband and 
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s and authoritative books on health advise on the pay the loan as it works its way out of debt 
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p of ‘ . : . -» WHEN the American family’s economic 
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told his sister he had “finished three 
priests and was at the fourth” (cost: $150 
a year). 

On Trinity Sunday, 1925, Matt Talbot 
fell dead in Granby Lane, Dublin, in the 
7oth year of his life. His emaciated body 
was uncovered. Around it, imbedded in 
his flesh, was a rusty cart chain. On his 
arms and legs were chains and ropes. He 
had worn them secretly, continually for 
twelve years, save in 1923 when, taken ill, 
he was careful to remove them before 
going to a hospital. Said Father Talbot, 
reporting the event in America a year 
later: “There are no accidents in this uni- 
verse. Matt Talbot’s sudden heart attack 
and his instantaneous death were Divinely 
purposeful. They betrayed him to a world 
that needs his example.” 
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Dying World 

If an “unsaved, unwashed world is dy- 
ing,” it is not for lack of preachers to 
minister to it. What shall they say? Most, 
today, talk of Depression. Some endeavor 
to be cheery, smart, topical. Others are 
modern, “humanistic.” Of the group who 
preach the real oldtime religion, none is 
more zealous than a towering, white-haired 
patriarch of the Northwest, Dr. Mark 
Allison Matthews. Pastor of the world’s 
largest Presbyterian church (Seattle’s 
First, with a congregation of 7,886), he 
spoke forthrightly to his brothers last 
week. In The Presbyterian he wrote: 


“The pulpit is to blame for the apathy 
and conditions of today. . . . The Church 
was commissioned to evangelize the peo- 
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ples of the world. Evangelism is her su- 
preme business. . . . Does she know her 
business? Does she recognize her duty? 
. . . Ninety percent of the sermons are 
not evangelistic. 

“The pulpit is not an academic forum, 
nor is it a book review clinic. . . . Such 
an effort is a waste of time. . . . The pul- 
pit is not a reform bureau. The gospel 
message is not primarily a reform mes- 
sage. . . . [Christ] came to save sinners, 








SEATTLE’S Dr. MATTHEWS 
“The Blood covers, the Blood redeems 


regenerates saves . F 


not to reform them. Salvation is not 
by law, neither is it by works. . . . 

. Ninety percent of the efforts of 
the members of the church are unevan- 
gelistic. The men are concerned with ma- 
chinery and budgets—souls are secondary. 

. . The supreme business of Christian 
laymen—including women—is finding the 
unsaved and telling them the good news 
of salvation.” 

Flaying the “modernistic, rationalistic 
preacher” as a “curse to the Church,” Dr. 
Matthews pointed out that no one can 
become evangelistic who does not believe 
in “the Virgin Birth, the Deity of Christ, 
His vicarious death, physical resurrection 
and ascension. ” Nor can a worldly 
person make a conversion. ‘No deaconess 
ever led a girl to Christ at the whist 
table.” Estimating modernism and ration- 
alism as failures, he recommends positive, 
evangelical action: 

1) “Never sound an _ uncertain note 
from the pulpit. “2 

2) “Preach only Christ and Him cruci- 
fied. ... Preach the Blood... . The 
Blood covers, the Blood redeems, the 
Blood regenerates, the Blood saves. 7 

3) “Open the prayer closet in every 
home. ” 

4) “Begin personal work. . . 

5) “Let every Christian return to his 
church pew and fill it every service. No 
absentee can be an evangelist. The ab- 
sentee pew lord is a curse. 7 

“The world .. . is tired of harangues 
on subjects that it knows all about, there- 
fore your pews are empty. . . . When you 
tell about Jesus and His love, a dying 
world will listen.” 
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Kitson Picker equipped with Sif\C | bearings 
and made by Saco-Lowell Company of Boston, 
Massachusetts... for years users of FAC 
Bearings on all types of textile machinery. 
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the turer of an {Sf equipped product means something too. 
every q More than fifty leading manufacturers of textile ma- 


chinery equip their products with 20° Bearings. 


0 7 SKF Ii?) STRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
x f 0 
e ab- 


ngues 
there- 
n you ° ; 
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WANTED 
Sales Manager 


for large 
and established 
development in 


REAL ESTATE 


@ Permanent work, with 
the finest kind of associates 


and surroundings. 


e The property is thor- 
oughly established and 
enjoys an outstanding 
reputation in its own city 
and in fact throughout 
the nation. It is soundly 


and amply financed. 


e Applicant must be a 
creative sales manager — 
a merchandiser —with 
thorough training in han- 


dling large sales force. Real 


estate selling experience 


important but not es- 
sential. 

e@ Very substantial in- 
come to the right man. 
Give record and reference 


in first letter. Enclose 


photograph. Confidential. 


BOX 522 


TIME, Inc. 


205 E. 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Married. Anne, daughter of Associate 


| Justice Pierce Butler of the U. S. Supreme 


Court; and Edward Klein Dunn, Balti- 
more banker; in Washington. A guest: 


| Mrs. Herbert Hoover. 


Seeking Divorce. Mrs. Virginia Clay- 
ton Willys de Aguirre, daughter of U. S. 
Ambassador to Poland John North 
Willys; from Luis Marcelino de Aguirre 


| of Buenos Aires, whom she married in 
| 1929; in Paris. 


Died. Lya de Putti, 32, high-born Hun- 
garian stage and film actress (Variety, The 


| Heart Thief, Made In France); of pneu- 


monia after an operation to remove a 


| chicken bone from her throat; in Man- 
| hattan. 


- ee 

Died. Dr. Henry Turner Bailey, 65, art 
educator and critic, onetime (1917-30) 
dean of the Cleveland School of Art, one- 
time director of the Chautauqua School of 
Arts & Crafts; of heart disease; in Chi- 
cago. 

Died. Dr. Kenneth Gordon Matheson, 
67, president since 1922 of Drexel In- 
stitute in Philadelphia, onetime (1906-22 ) 
president of Georgia School of Tech- 
nology; of heart disease; in Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

Died. Richard Stanley Ryan, 70, old- 
time gold prospector who helped found 
Nome, Alaska, headed its first vigilance 
committee, became its first mayor in 1899; 
after long illness; in Berkeley Springs, W. 
Va. He was the first delegate from Alaska 
in the U. S. Congress. 


~<¢ 


Died. Patrick Francis Murphy, 72 


is 


| president of Mark Cross Co. (leather 

goods), father-in-law of Evelyn John St. 
| Loe Strachey (British journalist, cousin 
| to Author Lytton Strachey); famed after- 


dinner speaker; of pneumonia; in Man- 
hattan. Tall, elegantly dressed, Speaker 
Murphy was featured at dinners of The 
Lambs and Manhattan Clubs, at July 4 
meetings of U. S. residents in Paris and 
London. Some Murphyisms: 

(Of Mexico): “That land to the south 


of us where peace occasionally breaks out.” 


(Of President Wilson’s betrothal to 
Mrs. Norman Galt shortly after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania): “A man may be too 
proud to fight and yet find himself in a 
serious engagement.” 

“The tariff is the Gulf Stream of poli- 
tics. It flows through both parties, and 
each is trying to catch the other in bath- 


ing and steal his clothes.” 


a, oe 


Died. John Haydock Carroll, 73, rail- 
road lawyer, general counsel for the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and Northern 
Pacific Railroads, assistant to the presi- 


| dent of Baltimore & Ohio, personal legal 


adviser to the late Railroad Builder James 
Jerome Hill; after long illness; in Wash- 
ington. For 32 years his parentage was 
unknown to him. His mother took him 


| to Cincinnati at the age of five, then dis- 


appeared. He lived in a drygoods box 
with another urchin, sold newspapers, 
blacked boots. Placed in an orphanage, he 
escaped in 1865 and by selling “extras” 
telling of Lincoln’s assassination accumu- 
lated $4.50, went to Toledo to look for 
his mother. His impression that she had 
brought him from Toledo to Cincinnati 
was verified in 1890, when an aunt read 
press accounts of his life—he was then 
general counsel for the Burlington—and 
told him that his mother had died of sun- 
stroke the day she left him. 

Died. Major General Sir David Bruce, 
76, onetime (1924) president of the Brit- 
ish Association (for the advancement of 
science); after several months’ illness; 
while funeral services were being held for 
his wife who had died a few days prior; 
in London. A member of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, he discovered the micro- 
organism in the tsetse fly which causes 
African sleeping sickness; and the cause of 
Malta fever. 

Died. John D. (“Bonesetter”) Reese, 
76, famed healer of dislocated bones and 
muscle injuries; of heart disease; in 
Youngstown, Ohio. Untutored, unlicensed, 
Bonesetter Reese was able by deft manip- 
ulation quickly to cure cases which would 
otherwise have required lengthy treatment. 
His gentle handshake and a quick wrench 
cured David Lloyd George of strain caused 
by extensive handshaking on a tour of the 
U.S. He treated an average of 80 persons 
a day. Annually for inspection came a 
troupe of 20 circus acrobats. Among his 
patients: Will Rogers, Fred Stone, the 
late Lillian Leitzel, Gene Tunney, Battling 
Nelson, Baseballers Ty Cobb and Hans 
Wagner. 

Died. Hoke Smith, 76, Secretary of the 
Interior (1893-96) under President Cleve- 
land, twice Governor of Georgia, twice 
U. S. Senator; after long illness; in At- 
lanta. A stout anti-trust, anti-railroad, free 
silver man, he owned the Atlanta Journal 
from 1887 to 1896. Resigning from the 
Cabinet in 1896 to support Free Silverite 
Bryan, he was later elected Governor. 


a ne 


Died. Alfred Alexander (“Uncle Alf”) 
Taylor, 83, onetime (1920-22) Governor 
of Tennessee, thrice (1889-95) U. S. Rep- 
resentative; of uremic poisoning after 
long illness; in Johnson City, Tenn, 
whither he had been taken from his old 
home “Happy Valley.” Well-beloved was 
Alf Taylor, famed for his campaign for 
the Governorship in 1886 against his 
brother Robert Love (“Bob”) Taylor. In 
a jolly, roistering contest Democrat Bob 
and Republican Alf stumped the State, 
stole each other’s speeches, fiddled, slept 
in the same bed. It was a “War of the 
Roses”—Democrats with white ones, Re- 
publicans red. Bob won. Eight years 
after his brother’s death, Alf, ““The Sage 
of Happy Valley,” stumped once more. 
A famed fox-hunter, he took with him 
“Old Limber,” one of the South’s greatest 
fox-hounds. Successful this time, he failed 
of re-election in 1923. 
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DUE TO CORROSIVE action of dou, 
on ordinary metal, the re * of t 
dough mixer are Allegheny etal, 


_S 


wy 
METAL ( 


~) 


QUICK FACTS 


. Resists more corrosive agents 
than any other alloy. 

. Can be drawn, stamped, ma- 
chined, spun, cast, forged. 

3. Far stronger than mild steel. 

. Will take any finish from dull 
to mirror. 

. Is non-magnetic 

. Resists denting and abrasion. 

. Is readily annealed; may be 
welded and soldered. 

. Is produced in practically all 
commercial forms. 

. Immune to chemical reactions 
resulting from cooking and 
preparation of food . . . does not 
affect flavor, color or purity of 
any food. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY, 


Angeles. Warehouse Stocks: Joseph 


Son & Co. » Led., Toronto. 


Manufactured pursuant to license from the Chemical Foundation, Inc., under basic patents No. 1,316,817 and 


Brackenridge, Pa., 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Washington, D. C., 
Ryerson & Son, inc. 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia. 


sack of flour... 


—to learn the advantages of 
Allegheny Metal, and how it safeguards food. 


IRST it goes to the dough 
mixer which is lined with Alle- 
gheny Metal—due to the corro- 
sive action of dough on ordinary 
metals, the manufacturer tells us. 
Then to the oven itself. All 
parts that might corrode from 


5 
4s 
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HEAT AND MOISTURE are powerful corrosive 
agents. Allegheny Metal withstands their combined 
attack. 


CLEANS AS EASILY AS glass, the restaurant 
man will tell you, when you ask him the advan- # 
tages of Allegheny Metal. 


Offices: w York, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Los 
-Chicago, Steven. Milwaukee, 


. In Canada: Samuel, 


are built of 
Allegheny Metal in the most 


moisture or heat, 


modern installations. 

And if you should order this 
bread toasted, you'll find even the 
toaster is ot Allegheny Metal. 

It’s the safe metal for handling 
foods. No food can rust, stain or 
corrode Allegheny Metal — it can 
harm no food in texture, taste or 
color. In addition, this alloy has 
strength far greater than that of 
mild steel. And it cleans as easily 
as glass. 

Perhaps your business is far 
from foods, yet the same ability 
to withstand corrosion is an as- 
set. Read the quick facts —ask 
yourself how they might apply to 
your product or your processes. 


Specify Allegheny Metal. 


ALLEGHENY METAL® 
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For Christmas ... Give This 
Treasure House of Fascinat- 
ing and Useful Info 


] yen Zs 


How the Sacred Cloak of 
St. Martin Gave Us Our Word 


CHAPEL 


When the revered Saint Martin died at Tours, in the 
4th century, his cloak was preserved by the Frankish 
Kings as a holy relic. The original meaning of capella, 
the Late Latin word for cloak, was extended, so that it 
came to mean not only the cloak, but also the sanctuary 
in which the cloak was kept. Gradually the meaning 
broadened further, and capella came to denote any 
shrine in which sacred things were kept, and then any 
building or room used for sacred services or worship. 
The Latin form capella became the Old French form 
chapele and then our English word chapel. From the 
same source comes chaplain, which is derived from the 
Latin capellanus, “guardian of the cloak”’ of St. Martin. 

This is but one example of the thousands of fascinat- 
ing stories about the origins of English words which 
you will find in 


“The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


The Perfect Gijt 


It is a library in one volume, its 

type matter equivalent to a 15- 

volume encyclopedia. Its ency- 

clopedic information makes it 

a general question- answerer 

\ on all subjects. Inits 2,700 

\ pages there are 452,000 

*\ entries, including thou- 

sands of new words, 

12,000 biographical 

entries, 32,000 geo- 

aphical subjects, 100 

valuable tables, over 6,000 
illustrations. 


t The Best 


Rely on the testimony of Presidents and Department 
Heads of the leading Universities; the indorsement of 
hundreds of Supreme Court Judges; the judgment 
of Librarians ali over the country who choose the 
MERP.IAM-WEBSTER for their own use. 


See It at Your Bookstore 


Send for Free Booklet 
of Word Stories 


A number of these fascinating stories about the origins 
of words are presented in an interesting illustrated 
booklet which we shall be glad to send you free on 
request, together with full information about The 
Merriam-Webster. Just mail coupon. No obligation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me free your booklet “*Sur- 
prising Origins of English Words” and full 
information about Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, (Time 12-7-31,) 


Name 


| 
| 
| 
! 
' 
| 
! 
, Street and Number 
1 

' 


Copyright 1931 by G. & C. Merriam Company 


TIME 


EDUCATION 


| Professors Meet 


In the pale green West Ballroom of 
Chicago’s Hotel Stevens last week gath- 
ered 100 college professors. An alert ob- 
| server counted ten beards, 80 pairs of 
spectacles. It was the 18th annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, assembled chiefly to 
discuss the subject nearest & dearest to 
them: Academic Freedom. Also there 
| popped up another question close to pun- 
dits’ hearts: low professional salaries. 

Fire of Learning. Onetime chairman of 





a somewhat unkempt savant, fond of his 
pipe, his British tweeds, his tennis. Pro- 
| fessor Henderson developed gas-masks 


| used by U. S. troops in the World War, 


has done much research in automobile ex- 
haust gases, in the biochemistry of respi- 
ration and the physiology of circulation. 


Alumni Weekly in dispraise of ‘‘industrial- 
izing education” and “unionizing profes- 
sors,” publication of which coincided with 


than the whole original building cost— 
not, as is generally assumed, the income 
from a fund equal to 25% of the original 
cost. Professor Henderson found “that 
each additional million cubic feet . . . in 
buildings draws from general income a 
sum equal to the salaries of four or five 
professors, or seven or eight assistant pro- 
fessors, or nine to twelve instructors. .. . 
It appears reasonable to suggest that as 
many as possible of the new buildings 
should be kept closed, unheated and un- 
lighted, until times improve.” 

The day his communication appeared in 
the Weekly and in newspapers throughout 
the land, Professor Henderson spoke to 
the Chicago meeting in much the same 
vein. Vast building programs, said he, 
result in underpaid professors. At one 
university, “by 1945 I suppose it will be 
necessary to stop paying professors’ sala- 
ries altogether, so that the wages of the 
president, the janitors, window washers 
and scrubbers can be met.” Professor 
Henderson’s figures as to the proportion 
of university income paid to professors: 


| at Johns Hopkins, 65%; University of 
Princeton, 42% (“pretty | 


Chicago, 52%; 
fair’); at Yale 40% ten years ago, 34% 
times as large. 
year,’ lamented Professor Henderson, 
whose own salary is understood to be 
from $8,000 to $10,000 a year. The pro- 
portion at Harvard has dropped the low- 
est: from 24% five years ago to 23% last 
year. “Mind you, Harvard is where the 
fire of learning was lit. All the other fires 
of education in what’s now the United 





States had their spark from Harvard. 
| And now. .. .” 


the Yale chapter of the A. A. U. P. is | 
Professor Yandell Henderson, able physi- | 
| ologist, expert on noxious gases, no fearer 
| of publicity. Born in Kentucky 58 years 
ago, graduated from Yale in 1895, he is | 


Year ago he wrote an article for the Yale | 


the A. A. U. P.’s meeting in Cleveland | 
(Time, Jan. 12). Last week he performed | 
again. In a letter to the Weekly he calcu- | 
lated the maintenance. cost of new Yale | 
buildings at 6% per annum, which would | 
represent the income from a fund greater | 











last year, with income more than three 
“It will be even less this 
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More of the 


Body Waste 
Than is 


Generally Realized 


Is Carried off 
By the Kidneys. 


Many Physicians 
State That 


Is a Dependable 
Aid to 


Kidney Elimination 


Interesting literature on health 
maintenance free on ,equest. 





Here’s your chance for independence and 
quick success. Open a store like this and 
do a big business at big profits from first 
day. Charleston store did $178.45 in one 
day. Ohio store does $1200 a month, at 
gross profit of over $800.00. Other records 


still more astonishing! Small town reports 
sales of $118.00 in single day! Store in town of only 
8,000 does $200 sales in 5 days. Greatest success in 
years. Get in while it’s new and best. 


Right In Your Town. Big opportunity wait- 

ing in any city, town or village. Best locations avail- 

able now at lowest rentals. Wonderful time to start. 
e 


TRADE MARK 


The New Caramel Pop Corn 


Most sensational confection in years, Plump, tender, 
healthful pop corn, coated with delicious, flavory 
caramel candy, prepared according to a secret, time test 
formula. Crowds attracted by its mouth-watering, appetiz- 
ing aroma, jam your store .... buy and come back for 
more. Profits start first day and grow bigger daily. 


No Experience Needed 


We start you in business. Help you finance if nece* 
sary. You need but little money... we supply equip 
ment, formula, plans, layouts, help you locate tell you 
every step to big success. Should bring cost all back and 
big profit in few weeks, 


FREE Book of Facts- 


“Golden Kernels of Profit” 


Brings you all the facts. Shows how others 
are making big money . . and how you can d 
it. Don’t delay getting in this genset 
business. Carmelcrisp has taken the coum 


y storm, Act now, Get in on und floot. 


Just send name and address. No 


LONG -EAKINS COMPANY 
1278High Street, Springfield, 
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Committee A is a body of the A. A. 
U. P. to which a professor, feeling him- 
lf aggrieved, may apply for help. Its 
chairman, Astronomer Samuel Alfred 
Mitchell of the University of Virginia, 
reported last week that it had handled 60 
new cases this year, an unprecedented in- 
crease over last year’s 27. Apparent 
reason: the fact that university heads 
might use the Depression as an excuse for 
getting rid of professors who were politi- 
cally or personally distasteful. Professor 
Mitchell said he had been “deluged” with 
requests for investigation of this & that 
dismissal. This he deplored, as did all 
present. But Committee A has not been 
able to put its finger on any specific case 
of abuse. Most publicized case of the year 
was that of Professor Herbert Adolphus 
Miller, who was dismissed from Ohio 
State University supposedly because he 
made an “inflammatory” speech to dis- 
ciples of St. Gandhi in Bombay (Time, 
June 8). Committee A investigated, found 
his dismissal unwarranted, told Ohio State 
it would lose the public esteem of the 
U.S. There rested the matter last week, 
save that an Ohio State delegate to the 
A. A. U. P. meeting last week made 
vague assurances that something would 
be done.* 

The A. A. U. P. has a membership of 
some 12,000, representing all sorts of in- 
stitutions all over the U. S. Its largest 
chapters are in the largest universities in 
the East and Middle West. But many a 
small college has an aggressive chapter 
with a strong, energetic membership. 
Though for the last two years there has 
been a movement to make a “‘professors’ 
union” of the Association, its powers at 
present consist chiefly in uttering threats 
at enemies of academic freedom. Last 
week it moved a step nearer unionization. 
Delegates voted to keep a “non-recom- 
mended list” of unsatisfactory colleges 
which would “deter” (not prevent) mem- 
ber-professors from teaching in them. 


——_@— - 


Oh, Yeah? 


When a slangster cocks an eyebrow and 

tasps “‘Oh, yeah?” some people feel faintly 
bilious. But when a pundit uttered the 
phrase last week at the Milwaukee meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, he stirred his hearers to aca- 
demic enthusiasm. The “yea” in the Bible, 
sid Supervisor of English Max John 
Herzberg of Newark’s public schools, is 
the “yeah” of today. Beowulf or any other 
early Briton would have pronounced it 
in the same manner if not with the same 
irritating inflection. Also, said Supervisor 
Herzberg, the use of “them” for “those” 
sno modern practice. “Them” is an old 
Anglo-Saxon dative. 
_From New Orleans came Professor A. L. 
Voss to invite the Council there for its next 
meeting, and to report on the Four Most 
Common Vulgar Errors. Especially to be 
heard in the easy-going South, they are: 
ain't,” “I done” or “I seen,” “them 
things,” and “I didn’t do nothing.” 


_*The case of Dr. John Earle Uhler, ousted 
'rom Louisiana State University last October 
because of his novel Cane Juice (Time, Oct. 
26), was closed last fortnight when the Univer- 
sity paid his year’s salary in full. The American 
Civil Liberties Union, which had wished a court 
action, uttered grumps. 
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30 ‘300 


monthly 


for life! 


A safe investment plan 
backed by over 250 millions of assets 


The Provident Providor is an ideal invest- 
ment plan for the man who wishes to invest 
a definite sum each year with absolute safety, 
and to build for himself a guaranteed retire- 
ment income. It can be obtained in units 
which will yield from $50 a month to $500 
a month. Because of its retirement feature it 
is not offered to men over 55 years of age. 


FOR YOU=—$200 A MONTH 

On the basis of a $20,000 policy, for example, 
the Provident Providor will return $200 a 
month beginning at age 60 or 65 and con- 
tinuing as long as you live. Installments 
totaling at least $20,000 are guaranteed, 
although double that amount may be paid, 
or even more, depending on your length of 
life. A cash sum may be substituted at 
maturity, if you so desire. 


$20,000 CASH 

A further guarantee provides that the entire 
$20,000 may be paid to your wife, children 
or other dependents if you should die prior 
to the maturity date. This insurance feature 
may be omitted if you desire. For a smaller 
annual premium deposit you can arrange 
for the retirement income without death 
benefit provision, although a refund of 
premiums is guaranteed in case of your death 
prior to the maturity of the contract. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


The security of the Provident Providor 
cannot be surpassed, It is guaranteed by the 
resources of this old established mutual life 
insurance company whichis nationally known 
for safety and fair dealing. Over 250 million 
dollars of assets — exceeding all legal reserves 
by more than 18 millions —are solidly behind 
every Provident Providor policy. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


A man of 35 invests less than $60 a month 
in a $20,000 Provident Providor maturing 
at age 65. Liberal annual dividends, although 
not guaranteed, have been paid since the 
founding of the Company in 1865. On the 
basis of the scale now in use, tie dividends 
will reduce his annual premium to less than 
$50 a month. He will have thirty years of 
insurance protection to the extent of $20,000. 
Beginning at age 65 he will receive $200 
a- month as long as he lives. A minimum of 
one hundred payments totaling $20,000 are 
guaranteed. But if, for example, he should 
live to age 85, he will receive $28,000 more 
than that or $48,000 in all... plus such 
dividends as are paid after maturity. 


HOW MUCH CAN YOU SAVE? 


How much can you save? $25 a month? 
$50 a month? $100 a month? A retirement 
income can be furnished to you for almost 
any yearly sum that you can pay. Why not 
clip the coupon today and let us tell you 
how you can invest safely in this splendid 
retirement plan? There is absolutely no 


obligation. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


life Insurance Company of Philadelphia.Penna 
Founded 1865 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


INSURANCE CO. 


Please send full information and quote premium rate 


for a monthly income of $_-__L. It _is understood 


that this places me under no obligation. 


I was born. Sean re eee 
Month 


My name is 


Home address_— 


Street 


Business address_— 





Street 


City State 13TM, 
SSSESSSSSSTESSSISSSSSSKERSSSKRECESSSEESEEESESESeseseasta 





INSULATION 


from | 


LAVA that never. 





saw a VOLCANO. 








TIME 
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| No Carnegie 


The Carnegie International, most im- 
portant annual showing of modern art in 


| the U. S., entered its last week in Pitts- 


burgh. At the same time from the office 
of Director Homer Saint-Gaudens came 


| gloomy news for prize-hunting painters. 


The Carnegie International annually dis- 
tributes $5,600 in prizes. It is largely sub- 
sidized by funds left in trust from the 
estate of the late Andrew Carnegie, and 
the tide is very far out on the shores of 
oil and steel stocks. Director Saint- 
Gaudens had to announce that in 1932 


| there will be no Carnegie International 


Exhibition. God and economics willing, 


| the show will resume in 1933. 


Forain 


Two Manhattan art galleries held 


memorial exhibitions last week for a man 


He Mgz Sis Ore 


Silicate of Magnesia is its real nature— | 
| of the roth Century (Time, July 20). 


Lava is the nick-name which through half 
a century of use in the electrical and gas 
trades has stuck because of the fancied 
resemblance between the heat of a voleano 
and the temperature at which Lava Insula- 

tion is kilned (2000° F). 
Lathe turned, milled, 
g threaded, drilled, it is suscep- 
tible before kilning to ANY ma- 

chining operation. 





Both accuracy and uni- | 
formity are attained to a de- 
gree impossible in any other 


ceramic product. 


The resultant product: 

Extremely hard and strong 
Acid and fire-proof 

High insulating value | 
Although in extensive use in 
chemical, gas, mechanical and | 
electrical industries it has wide 
applications also in oil burning | 
and cracking, glass molding, 
radio, water treating, textile 


| York last 





and innumerable other fields. 
Whether you could advan- 
tageously employ it is easily 
determined by samples and 
attractively illustrated litera- 
ture—they’re free. 


AMERICAN LAVA 
CORPORATION 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Ask for Cat. 131 for Gas Applications 
Ask for Cat. 132 for Electrical Applications 





We also make, but by an extrusion process, a 
wide variety of work, such as vacuum tube 
insulation, of chemically pure, hydrogen 
degasified 


MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


“Pure as a Maiden's Thoughts”’ 


www we Swe we Swe Se ewe 


who died in Paris five months ago in his 
8oth year: Jean-Louis Forain, biting 
satirist, master of etching and lithography, 
one of the greatest ecclesiastical artists 
since Rembrandt, one of the last giants 


His father was a house painter, but 
young Jean-Louis refused to paint houses, 
refused to go to school. He played hooky 
to copy old masters in the Louvre. Degas 
took him up. After the Franco-German 
War Forain’s cartoons suddenly caught 
on. From then until his death he was an 
established success. 

Jean-Louis Forain was a great hater. 
Almost everyone has seen one of his 
series of the French law courts with 


| lawyers and judges looking like vultures 


in their black robes. All the critics who 
kotowed in Forain’s honor this summer 
recalled these as well as the great series 


| of etchings of the life of Christ he made 
| about 


1910. Few of them recalled that 
he was a violent Jew-baiter, that during 
the days of the Dreyfus case he helped 
found the anti-Semitic paper Psst. He 
was little remembered for the vicious 
propaganda pictures he drew during the 
Franco-German and World Wars. In New 
week the Caz-Delbo Galleries 
had an important showing of his paintings 
and water colors under the auspices of the 
French Government. At the Knoedler 
Galleries was a_ special exhibition of 
Forain’s etchings and lithographs. 
Ugh! Ugh! How! 

Workmen hung an enormous banner in 
Manhattan’s Grand Central Station last 
week. Thousands of commuters who did 
not know a Pomo from a Pima, a Hopi 
from a Zuni, a Choctaw from a Cherokee, 
now knew that the long heralded exposi- 
tion of Indian Tribal Arts had opened. 
The exposition’s purpose is not only to 
show that the untutored mind of Lo! the 
poor Indian has produced a primitive art 
of the greatest importance for U. S. paint- 
ers and designers, but also that among 
U. S. Indians there still are painters, pot- 
ters, weavers and silversmiths doing im- 
portant work in the old tradition.* 


*For news of some Indian craftsmen who, to 
their sorrow, left their crafts to go nutting, see 
p. 14. 


The exposition at the Grand Central 
Art Galleries did not lack for potent spon- 
sorship. Honorary chairman was none 
other than Vice President Charles Curtis, 
whose grandmother was a Kaw and who 
shows his interest in Indian art by deco- 
rating his imposing office with beaded 
moccasins and a tribal wickiup. One vice 
president of the exposition is 78-year-old 


Acme-P.& A, 
Patron Curtis & FrIEND* 
Mrs. Hoover helped too. 


Major-General Hugh Lenox Scott, who in 
his youth did his bit toward helping the 
Vanishing American vanish. Other patrons 
include: Ambassador Dawes, Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., Mrs. Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, Editor Frank Crowninshield 
(Vanity Fair). Mrs. Herbert Hoover lent 
the show two Indian paintings from her 
own collection. Artist John Sloan and 
Ethnologist Oliver (“Laughing Boy”) La 
Farge helped prepare an elaborate ‘‘Intro- 
duction to American Indian Art” to sell 
to the customers. 

On the opening day reporters, greeting 
each other with soft cries of “Ugh! Ugh!” 
and “How!” tiptoed among celebrities to 
look at painted jars, baskets, totem poles, 
Navajo rugs, blankets, silver bracelets, 
earrings, belt buckles, turquoise necklaces, 
beaded quivers. Art critics were most in- 
terested in two small galleries where hung 
water color sketches showing ceremonial 
dances and hunting scenes by living Indian 
painters. All were in the native tradition, 
with brilliant color, splendid sense of de- 
sign, for the most part excellently drawn. 
Among the best painters: Fred Kabotie, a 
smiling Hopi, and straight-nosed Ma Pe 
Wi, from the Rio Grande. 

The exposition will remain in New York 
for a month before starting a two-year 
tour of the land under the auspices of the 
College Art Association. There will be 
big doings at the exposition the week of 
Dec. 14. A band of Indians from the 
Southwest will perform ceremonial dances, 
demonstrate sand painting. 


*William Standing, full-blooded Assinibian 
artist of Wolf Point, Mont. 
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OR many years one wire rope seemed to be 
Pepout as good as another. New manners of com- 
bining wires were developed as the need arose. 
Stronger steels were developed. But the first basic 
improvement in nearly 100 years is the elimination 
of internal stress in wire rope. 


@ Internal stress in ordinary wire rope costs industry 
millions. Premature failure caused by fatigue... 
undue wear... uneven load distribution among the 
strands ... these and many other destructive influ- 
ences which shorten wire rope life are traced directly 
to internal stress. 


@ In Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope, internal stress 
is eliminated by preshaping the wires and strands to 
the exact shape they assume in the finished wire rope 
structure ...so they lie in position without straight- 
ening-out tendency. 30% to 300% increased service 
results, as proved by hundreds of service reports in 
a wide variety of wire rope applications. 


TIME 


@ Comparing True-Lay 

Preformed Wire Rope with 

old-fashioned ordinary wire 

rope is like comparing the effi- 

ciency of the modern locomotive 

with the old-time “wood-burner.” Put 

wire rope on an up-to-date cost-per-dollar basis. 
You will find that Tru-Lay will save you money. 


@ Let us send you, or the man in your organization 
responsible for wire rope, a copy of “Why Preformed 
Wire Rope.” Write for it on your business letterhead. 


AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 

New York Central Bldg., 236 Park Ave., New York City 

An Associate Company of the American Chain Co., Inc. 
Canadian Licensed Manufacturers: 


Dominion Wire Rope Co., Ltd. Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. 
Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Co.,Ltd. 8B. Greening Wire Co., Ltd. 
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Ducks and markets are fast-moving targets .. . interested 


in going places and doing things. . . not at all interested 


in acting as targets. For hitting such a mark, one shotgun 
is worth a whole armory of long-range rifles and anti-air- 
craft guns. Well-aimed advertising operates like scatter 
shot. There are 270 odd pellets in every shell. But two 
or three will bring down the bird. The important thing 


is not how much shot goes wide, but how good is the aim. 


McCANN :- ERICKSON Advertising 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND + DENVER + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + LOS ANGELES 
TORONTO + MONTREAL + VANCOUVER + WINNIPEG + LONDON + PARIS + FRANKFORT, 0. ™ 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Copper, Cates & Commotion 


U. S. copper producers chuckled glee- 
fully three weeks ago. Cause of their mer- 
riment was the successful manner in which 
they had called .a bluff. Bluffers had been 
the representatives of Belgian Congo’s 
Katanga Copper Co. (Union Miniére du 
Haut Katanga) who had refused to agree 
on production curtailment, had booked 
passage for home only to cancel it on the 
eve of sailing, return to the conference 
table (Time, Nov. 23). There was no glee 
when, a few days later, the Katangans sud- 
denly rebooked passage, actually em- 
barked. Copper curtailment, only solution 
to the industry’s plight, seemed impossi- 
ble. 

Last week the bluffing Katangans sud- 
denly realized they no longer held the 
upper hand. An event occurred which 
led them hurriedly to cable their agree- 
ment to curtail to 181,000,000 lb. of cop- 
per a year, of which only 115,000,000 or 
26% of capacity would be for sale. But 
their acceptance brought no jubilation in 
the U. S. The same event which had 
startled the men from Katanga, took the 
U. S. industry by surprise and was no 
conference-table bluff. Copper’s famed 
United Front was broken. 

Potent is tight-lipped Copper Exporters, 
Inc., foreign sales agency for U. S. pro- 
ducers. This group was formed in 1926, 
has since set the price abroad. Katanga 
belongs to it. Foreign consumers have 
often complained bitterly about the price, 
roundly denounced the association. Al- 
though copper for export should theoreti- 
cally be no more than the shipping rate 
above the New York price, the disparity 
has often been .0075¢ instead of the ac- 
cepted .o025¢ per lb. Smaller members of 
the association have complained, found 
themselves up against a strong voting con- 
trol which brooked little criticism. Last 
week all dissenters found a new champion. 
Louis Shattuck Cates. president of Phelps 
Dodge Corp., suddenly announced his 
great company would retire from the asso- 
ciation. 

A big copper company selling abroad in- 
dependently would have no trouble under- 
selling Copper Exporters. Last week, in 
expectation of a rough-&-tumble fight, 
sellers deluged the copper market, buyers 
withdrew. The result was a new low of 
6i¢. Hence the alarm of Katanga, great 
proponent of sales pools; hence Katanga’s 
hope that their acceptance of curtailment 
would send Phelps Dodge back to the 
fold. 

There was no indication last week that 
Phelps Dodge would return, but since 30 
days must elapse before the withdrawal 
becomes effective the industry hoped that 
some new agreement on foreign sales 
might be reached, curtailment made 
possible. Without Phelps Dodge copper 
curtailment could not be accomplished. 
President Cates made clear that he 
planned to be no “bull in a china shop.” 
Conferences continued. 

Chief significance of the Phelps Dodge 
move was its revelation of a serious split 
in the copper world, a split likely to in- 
Crease as tariff agitation grows. Firmly 


opposed to a tariff is Anaconda whose 
U. S. production is diminutive and costly 
to its imports, chiefly from South 
America. Neutral ground is occupied by 
Kennecott. Its Alaskan mines, its pro- 
digiously great subsidiary, Utah Copper, 
and its Nevada Consolidated Copper 
would not be affected, while its mines in 
Chile (Braden Copper) would suffer. 
Phelps Dodge, third biggest in the in- 
dustry, is pro-tariff because it operates 
entirely in the U. S. except for a few un- 
important Mexican camps. Behind Phelps 
Dodge stand the rank & file of U. S. pro- 
ducers—Calumet & Hecla, Miami, Old 
Dominion, Seneca, Tennessee Copper. 
Although Phelps Dodge conducts a 
business founded in 1830 by Anson Greene 
Phelps it has only lately become a con- 
spicuous top-flight company. The man- 
agement of Walter Douglas (brother of 








Louts SHATTUCK CATES 
. exploded a Belgian bluff. 


famed Copperman James Stuart Douglas, 
father of Arizona’s lone Congressman, 
Lewis Williams Douglas) prepared it for 
this phase but the growth has been since 
Mr. Cates pulled up stakes in 1930, left 
the vice-presidency of Utah Copper to 
succeed Mr. Douglas as president of 
Phelps Dodge. Its greatest expansion 
came when it renewed its diminishing re- 
serves by the acquisition of Calumet & 
Arizona, the deal boosting its assets from 
$285,000,000 to $376,000,000. It has also 
acquired Nichols Copper Co., founded in 
1905 by Dr. William Henry Nichols, one 
of the organizers of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. (Trme, March 2). Nichols has 
two refineries. One, at Laurel Hill, Queens, 
Long Island, refines copper from all over 
the world and handled much of the Kat- 
anga output until Katanga built a refinery 
at Oolen, Belgium. The other, finished 
two years ago, is at El Paso. Nichols 
operates a new refinery at Montreal which 
it built with Noranda and British Metals 
Co. Phelps Dodge likewise bought Na- 
tional Electric Products Corp., a leading 
unit in the copper wire industry (TIME, 
Oct. 6, 1930). 
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President Cates is 49 but does not look 
it. He is husky, tanned. At Utah Copper 
he was Daniel Cowan Jackling’s right- 
hand man. Oldtimers recall the way he 
inspected the properties on horseback. 
giving commands from the saddle. He 
now lives in Manhattan, two or three 
times a week arises at 6 a. m. for a ride 
in Central Park with his daughter. Dur- 
ing the summer he likes to sail. He is 
of even temper, listens more often than he 
speaks. President Cates ranks as a No. 1 
Copperman with John D. Ryan, Cornelius 
Francis Kelley and Daniel Cowan Jackling. 
But their rise to fame was with bull mar- 
kets and prosperity; his star has ascended 
while the price of copper was dropping. 
If, before the 30-day limit expires, a new 
sales plan is adopted. curtailment agreed 
upon, the copper industry may hail him as 
a Depression-made leader. 


Cash for Bonds 

Cash-on-hand is a pretty item on any 
balance sheet, but if it is not earning a 
fair return for stockholders they are apt 
to question the management, hint for a 
special dividend. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey announced last week it would em- 
ploy $30.600,000 of its cash by calling 
one-quarter of its $120,000,000 bond issue. 
The bonds for retirement will be drawn 
by lot, paid off Feb. 1 at 102%. This is 
the second time the big oil company has 
used a large amount of cash from earn- 
ings to reduce its indebtedness. The first 
payment was made in 1927 when the pre- 
ferred stock was retired, about the same 
amount of cash-on-hand used. 

The bonds pay 5%, mature in 1946. 
President Walter Clark Teagle explained 
that, as one-quarter of the bonds’ life had 
passed, it was wise to reduce the amount 
outstanding by the same proportion. Next 
year the company will save $1,500,000 on 
its fixed charges through this operation 
Standard’s financial position had to be 
strong to make this move. The last bal- 
ance sheet, issued on Dec. 31, showed cur- 
rent assets of $730,000,000 against current 
liabilities of $169,000.000. Of the current 
assets $46,000,000 were in cash, $179.- 
000,000 in marketable securities. The 
cash position has probably improved since 
the end of last year through a reduction of 
inventories. The decision to retire bonds 
with cash was important to the industry 
because it showed the biggest company in 
the business was consolidating its position, 
not planning to expand. This was the op- 
posite of Standard’s policy in 1921. 


P. Lorillard Co. duplicated Standard 
Oil’s move last week, announced it would 


retire $13,758,000 of its $33,679.000 
funded debt Jan. 1. The called bonds are 
those remaining from an issue of 53% 
ten-year debentures sold in 1927. The 
saving to the company will be about 
$756,000 annually, without adjusting for 
sinking fund operations. Lorillard’s bal- 
ance sheet as of Dec. 31 showed an excep- 
tionally strong position. Current assets 
equalled $73,000,000 of which $17,000,000 
were in cash, current liabilities $1,474,000. 
Famed Lorillard products: cigarets—Old 
Gold, Murad, Egyptian Deities; cigars— 
Rocky Ford, Muriel; little cigars—Be- 
tween the Acts, Royal Bengal. 
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Morgan’s Chicago Man 


When the president of a large company 


is made the chairman of another large 
company, merger rumors often spring up. 
But last week when Sewell Lee Avery, 
longtime head of United States Gypsum 
Co., succeeded Silas Hardy Strawn as 
chairman of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
there was no chance for such talk. In- 
stead, the announcement was taken as pure 
proof of Mr. Avery’s business acumen. 

When Sewell Avery was made president 
of United States Gypsum in 1905 the com- 
pany was four years old, he 31. He built 
it up steadily until earnings in 1925 and 
1926 passed the $8,000,000 mark. A de- 
cline followed which carried profits down 
to $5,100,000 in 1929. For four years 
Gypsum engaged in a severe price-war 
with its big competitor Certain-Teed 
Products. Last year peace was declared, 
with Gypsum able to claim at least a moral 
victory. The result aided the company in 
making more money last year than in 1929 
despite Depression, for 1930’s earnings 
were $5,400,000. For the first half of this 
year the profit of $2,241,000 was less than 


in the same period of 1930 but still better 


than 1929's first half. 

Although Gypsum has been Mr. Avery’s 
chief interest, other directorates have 
learned to listen to the flow of anecdotes 
and discourses on education in which he 
often indulges at meetings before settling 
down to the business in hand. His col- 
leagues know that he invariably gets down 


TIME 


Corp., Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
(where he also sits with the executive 
committee), and.a few months ago United 


Carson Pirie Scott-Underwood 
SEWELL LEE AVERY 
His anecdotes do not make his colleagues 
impatient. 


States Steel Corp. was added to the list 
(Tim_E, July 27). 
In Chicago tall, fine-looking Mr. Avery 





to business in the end, unhurried, efficient, 
wise. His other directorates have in- 
cluded Armour & Co., Chicago, Great 
Western, Chicago Daily News, Container 


is now regarded as Morgan’s Man, for 
Montgomery Ward is a “Morgan com- 
pany.” He lives in Evanston, has a town 
apartment, a yacht named Lenore (his 


New Accumulative Series* 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 
OKWD 


HE new accumulative series of Corporate Trust Shares are 
distinguished from most other fixed investment trusts by 
their provisions under which stocks may be eliminated from 
the portfolio. Instead of permitting the elimination of a stock 
at any time for any or no reason, Corporate Trust Share elim- 
inations may be made only after the occurrence of certain fixed 
events, among which are: 
—if a stock reduces or passes its dividend. 
—if a stock is yielding less than 3 1/3%. 
—if a stock is removed from exchange listing. 
—if a stock becomes inactive. 
—if the investment in any one stock exceeds 10% 
of the total. 
These events are, in effect, danger signals which call for a review 
of the status of the stock to determine the advisability of either 
retaining or eliminating. It is believed that these elimination 
provisions are sufficiently broad to protect the investment, yet 
do not permit unbridled discretion. 


* Also available in a distributive type known 
as Corporate Trust Shares, Series AA. 


Ask Your Investment House or Bank 


AD AAIMSTRATIVE 
ae 
RLSAROH 
This is one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street « New York 
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wife’s middle name). 


the University of Chicago’s most helpful 
trustees. Its Distinguished Service chair 
was founded by him with $250,000 en- 
dowment. Seldom publicized, he is quietly 
recognized as one of Chicago’s first citi- 
zens. His recognition by the House of 
Morgan after U. S. Gypsum’s showing in 
its struggle with Certain-Teed was doubt- 
less due to the fact that another potent 
competitor in the difficult building trade 
is Morganized Johns-Manville Co. When 
in 1921 Montgomery Ward faced grave 
difficulties because of inventory value 
shrinkage, the late Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen Merseles was made president. Expan- 
sion followed and in 1927 President Mer- 
seles left to head Johns-Manville. He was 
in this position when he died in 1929. 
Succeeding him in Montgomery Ward was 
George Bain Everitt who had had 15 years 
of mail order experience. The company 
then began opening its chain stores. In- 
ventories and assets shot upwards but the 
program was predicated on further sales 
growth. Depression hit the company 
badly. Recent earnings have been: 

1928 $17,700,000 

1929 $13,400,000 

1930 $423,000 

This year the company has lost $2, 
692,000 in the first nine months. Al- 
though the company’s management was 
strengthened last year it was thought to 
have counted heavily on a merger with 
Sears, Roebuck, to have decided to get a 
new executive shortly after that deal fell 
through. 

On the day the directors met last week 
to elect Mr. Avery, first a member of the 
Board, then its chairman, he began work. 
It is believed he will take a very active 
part in the company’s administration, will 
seek to squeeze profits out of the com: 
pany’s $270,000,000 yearly sales. He has 
ample ammunition to aid him, for the 
company’s $168,000,000 in assets as last 
reported included $109,000,000 current as- 
sets against current liabilities of but 
$7,820,000. Cash and call loans stood at 
$28,000,000. Much of the company’s 
strength comes from the offers of rights 
to stockholders in 1928 and 1929. About 
$100,000,000 was raised this way and the 
second offer, just before the Crash, was 
fortunate finance. 

Silas Strawn (who never had an office 
at Montgomery Ward) will be chairman 
of the executive committee. Chief reason 
for his resignation as board chairman was 
thought to be the wide pressure of his 
other work. As a member of Winston, 
Strawn & Shaw, attorneys, he has such 
clients as Alton Railroad; Chicago, Great 
Western; Michigan Central; Union Stock- 
yards. In addition he busies himself with 
the presidency of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and in Chicago's civic 
affairs. Said he last week: “Mr. Avery is 
the best man in the United States for the 
job.” 

Although Chairman Avery will devote 
much time to Montgomery Ward he made 
it plain last week that he will be just as 
active in Gypsum as ever. This company 
turns out about 50 building material prod- 
ucts, most of them with gypsum as a base 
—gypsum stucco and plasters, gypsum 
partition tiles, roofing and flooring, met 


A University of 
Michigan man (LL. B. 1894) he is one of 
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WELL WORTH STUDYING! 
A 30-YEAR RECORD OF DIVIDENDS 
IN THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


400 
MILLION MEALS 
A DAY 


° 





Every DAY the people of the United States and Canada eat 
approximately 400,000,000 meals. Supplying the needs of these 
millions of people gives to the food manufacturing industry a 
high degree of stability. This basic soundness is illustrated by 


the business record of General Foods. 


For 30 years— since 1901—General Foods, and its predeces- 
sor, the Postum Company, the nucleus around which General 
Foods was built, have paid dividends regularly. This record, 
matched by few companies in any industry, emphasizes the sta- 
bility of consistently advertised foods. The public’s increasing 
interest in the food industry is reflected in the growth of this 
organization’s stockholders from 1,783 in 1927 to 47,000 at 
the present time. 

This interesting story is told in human, readable fashion in a 
new booklet called “400 Million Meals a Day”. It is a booklet 
containing information already known to many bankers and 


business men and deserving close study by the general public. 


A copy will be sent free upon request to any interested person. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPARTMENT 7-H 250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post's Bran Flakes, 

Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker’s 

Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 

Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, La France, 
Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 
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laths, wall-boards (some sound-proofed), 
limes, glazes. Gypsum is a mineral, soft, 
colorless or white. Sometimes it is marble. 
like. This type is known as alabaster. It 
has been quarried in the Montmartre sec- 
tion of Paris. Gypsum, with 75% of the 
water drawn out, has long been termed 
Plaster of Paris. Large deposits exist in 
Canada, where are U. S. gypsum’s biggest 
mines. One use of gypsum is as a filter 
for water, making it permanently hard to 
be used in brewing pale ale. It is made 
into molds for potters. Farmers buy it as 
a fertilizer. 
pe ae 
“Contact” 


The eight general managers of Western 
Union Telegraph Co. last week received 
Circular Letter No. 467-31 from their col- 
league, Superintendent Frederick W. 
Lienau. Mr. Lienau, now Western Union’s 
contact man with state and national rate- 
making bodies, once engaged a Harvard 
man whose job was to probe into Western 
Union’s letter files all over the country 
to see that good English was being used by 
the company. Schooled at Heidelberg, 
versed in German, French and Greek, Con- 
tact Man Lienau is still a stickler for 
proper English usage. Now he had ap- 
parently been pained beyond endurance, 
for he wrote: “Somewhere there cumbers 
this fair earth with his loathsome presence 
a man who for the common good should 
have been destroyed in early childhood. 
He is the originator of the hideous vul- 
garism of using ‘contact’ as a verb—We 
contacted Mr. Smith.’ . . . So long as we 
can meet, get in touch with, make the ac- 
quaintance of, be introduced to, call on, 
interview, or talk to people, there can be 
no apology for ‘contact.’ 

“.. . Perhaps we can help to stamp it 
out by not allowing it to soil any good 
Western Union paper.” 

President Newcomb Carlton of Western 
Union also let himself into print last 
week. He was asked about the possibility 
of a merger between Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph now that they have 
joined hands in the Teletype business to 
compete against A. T. & T. (Tre, Nov. 
30). Merrily he replied: “The Constitu- 
tion forbids us to marry, but there is 
nothing to keep the Western Union and 
the Postal from holding hands. Of course, 
when two persons sit on a haircloth sofa 
holding hands there is no telling how far 
they will go... . But as for a merger, 
well there are such little things as the 
Sherman Act that stand in the way of 
that.” 

East Aurora’s Lights 

“Blessed is the man who does not belly- 
ache,” said the late Elbert Green Hubbard 
long before he died but well after he had 
made $75,000 selling soap. Had he been 
alive last week to read the news of his 
Roycrofters he would have had little to 
bellyache about. 

Surrounded by a capitalist world deep 
in Depression, the printing and bookbind- 
ing plants which Elbert Hubbard founded 
on a profit-sharing basis in 1895 reported 
they were working on two shifts 24 hours 
a day. His son, Elbert Hubbard II, now 
head of the Roycrofters in East Aurora, 
N. Y., made the surprising announcement. 
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Tomorrow do a little “watchful walking” through your office. 
WATCH YOUR STENOGRAPHERS WORK! 
ra AND THEN... figure how many dollars a 


estern ; ; 

ceived week it costs you not to have typewriters hand- 
irk tailored to your typewriting needs. 
Co W. ali We find in America’s offices no less than 124 
nions E:, 3 , os 4 different kinds of writing. So Remington makes 
ce : - : = a complete line of writing machines . . . in- 
sae deed, the only complete line in existence. A 
vuntry model for each related group of uses! A gen- 
ed by eral office model . . . a secretarial model where 
Iberg, quiet is essential ...a billing typewriter os 
_Con- e one for accounting use, another for statistical 
r for & < t lad work ... and so on. 

ts 4 And with 62 special attachments . . . with 55 
aaa varieties of type ... with 3,066 keyboards 
SENCE covering professional needs, specific industries 
hould ‘ and all languages, not to mention 357 grades 
hood. Hh Bi i fi , and colors of ribbons and 116 weights and 
; vul- d : ; ; colors of carbon papers, Remington Type- 
a ul WATCH the girl who takes 50% longer WATCH the girl who takes 30% longer A Pte tes rea JI 
—‘We : writers can be fitted to the specific writing 
pent io type a sales summary . . . because to type 100 cards . . . because her type- i : : . 

as we ’ wight F ae a ? need in your business like a glove fits a hand. 
se ae she hasn’t a statistical machine. writer has no card-writing attachment. 

ll on Telephone for a Remington Typewriter man. 
an be Rigi -@ ! We promise to prove not only more satisfac- 

A } tory typing... but amazingly lowered costs. 
mp it is a a Remington Rand, Executive Offices, Buffalo, 
good e ' er une | 3° N. Y. Sales Offices in all principal cities of 
the world. 

stern 

_ last 

bility ng 4 

n_ and ~- sk ee — ‘a THE REMINGTON LINE OF 

have e ; . TYPEWRITERS 

ss to . } s , ¢ , 

Nov. built for specific purposes, is one of a 
stilt variety of lines of office appliances and 


: equipment manufactured and installed 
re 1s ; . . 

ane SoS 7 by Remington Rand . . . including 

ww : Kardex Visible Records . . . Library 

purse, ; en Sea ei. 

ols Bureau Filing Equipment . . . Baker- 

| . far . Vawter-Kalamazoo Loose Leaf... Safe- 

. 3 P Cabinet fire protection ... Dalton Add- 


te ing and Bookkeeping Machines... 
Remington Accounting Machines... 


iy of | WATCH the girl who takes 25% longer WATCH the girl who has to sit idle 
to finish a financial statement . . . be- while her boss is on the phone . . . be- 
cause she has to set tabulations by hand, cause her typewriter isn’t Noiseless. 


and Powers Tabulating Machines. 


my, SAVING! Insurance Company cut 40% off operators’ time REMINGTO N TYPEWRITER DIVIS ION 
ybar 


. faa in typing hundreds of thousands of premium, dividend and 

hate interest notices by adding two simple typewriter attachments. R I M | N G | QO N R A N D 
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BUILDER OF TYPEWRITERS FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


Filing Accuracy 


. Better 
Finding Speed_ 


THE FAMED “Y and E” DIRECT NAME SYSTEM 
' OF FILING 


This is “Transfer Time’, the correct 
time to bring your Filing System 
up-to-date. Nowis the time to speed 
office routine and save money by in- 
stalling the “Y and E” Direct Name 
System of Filing. Simplest, most 
accurate system of filing ever devis- 
ed. Based on the scientific study of 


| father. 
| ing for the effort. 


| known in 
| Simple Life. 





| vulgarity of the 1890’ 
| creed of beauty & culture. 





| 
millions of names, and backed by | 


our more than half century of ex- 
perience. Logical, modern, easy-to- 
operate. 


The “Y and E”’ Direct Name Sys- 


tem of Filing is applicable to every | 


business office from the largest to the 
smallest. In every case, it gives the 
same instant filing and finding ser- 
vice, the same increased efficiency. 


Ask your “Yand bg Man to show 


you valuable savings in filing and 
transfer methods. He is an expert, 
yet his services cost you nothing. 


i. 


When you use 
“Yand E” 
Equipment you 
economize in office 
equipment and re- 
duce your cost of 
doing business. 


REGULARLY 
—" 


\YAWMAN~n? FRBE MFG.(. 


1216 JAY STREET : 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
368 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Steel and Wood Filing Cab- 
inets ...Steel Desks ...Steel 
Shelvi ing . - Safes . . . Office 
Systems and Supplies . 
Visible Index Equipment... 
Bank and Library Equip- 
ment, 


“FOREMOST FOR #9. 


Export Dept. ’ 


FIFTY YEARS” 





Transfer | 


| crofters. 


| on the 
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TIME 


He admitted business had not been quite 
up to last year’s standard until a recent 
flood of rush orders promised continuous 
work for several months for the 175 Roy- 
crofters. Socialistic, outdoor man like his 
father, Brother Hubbard saw the end of 
Depression, fell into capitalistic phrases, 
predicted an upturn. 

Medium height and stoutish, the present 
Sage of East Aurora at 49 hunts, fishes, 
farms & rides much as did his famed 
Golf he dislikes as it shows noth- 
He prefers chopping 


wood. The Buster Brown cut of the thick 


| hair, the flowing black silk tie, the wide- 
| brimmed felt hat of the founder have been 


adopted (and greatly modified) by the son. 
But here the father-son resemblance ends. 
Many changes have come to the Shops. 
In the early days all of the workers were 
shareholders; profits were split; Hubbard 
the First took a salary of $50 a week. 
Now the Roycrofters looks like any’ other 
family-owned company. Assets are about 
$700,000; there are preferred shares 
which pay dividends, common _ shares 
which do not. Brother Hubbard controls 
the company, a half-sister owns an inter- 
est, craftsmen are paid wages like other 
labor.* 

Founder Elbert Green Hubbard was 
his day as the Hero of the 
Playboy, philosopher, pub- 
lisher, poseur, he founded the Roycrofters 
in 1895 from an idea he picked up at 
William Morris’ hand-made-book works 
in England. When he returned to the 
U. S. he was downcast by the shoddy 
s, developed his own 
Everyone, he 
believed, wanted to create something 
beautiful and useful with his hands. The 
Roycroft Shops gave anyone who went to 
East Aurora material with which to work. 

Hubbard II is at one with his father’s 
beliefs on manual work and a life close 
to nature, but he does not devote his 
whole time to it. Reforestation is his 
hobby. He conducts a nursery on a 75- 
acre farm unconnected with the Roy- 
Except for the printing and 
binding shops Roycrofters are not so 
multi-talented as they once were. The 
Turkish Corner passed on with Queen 
Victoria; modern decorations do not in- 
clude many brass or bronze ornaments. 
But the presses, turning out mostly re- 
prints of the Founder’s works, have with- 
stood a fair test of time. Best seller: 
A Message to Garcia. ‘This “literary 
trifle,” as he called it, Hubbard wrote one 
night after dinner when Bert II had re- 
marked that Rowan was the real hero of 
the Spanish-American war.t The Sage of 
East Aurora made this incident the peg 
for a passionate sermon on loyalty, duty, 
alertness. Short & snappy, it is still the 
go-getters’ ABC, one of the first bits of 





*Elbert Green Hubbard was 
begat five children, all living. 
is his first wife, Bertha, mother of Elbert II, 
Sandy, Ralph, Catherine. His second wife, 
Alice, bore him one daughter and died with him 
S. S. Lusitania, May 9, 1915. 
+General William McDaniel Rowan, brother 
Andrew S. Rowan who carried the 


twice married, 
Surviving also 


| Message to Garcia, is Deputy Prohibition Admin- 


| a liquor ring said to be 


istrator of Nebraska. Last week his area was 
under investigation by Washington because of 
operating successfully 
Four men have been taken for 
last six months, five murders have 

Genéral Rowan denied a liquor 


in Omaha. 
“rides” in the | 

been attempted. 
ring exists. 
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advertising copy at which the Sage later 
became so successful. Translated into 4; 
languages and dialects, ‘‘more copies of jt 
have been distributed than any piece of 
writing except the Bible.” Hubbard's 
magazines, The Philistine and The Fra, 


made bold, spicy reading for Victorians 
although today their ideas seem childishly 
simple. 

Today, business for the Shops depends 
on the recurrent demand for the Note 





Pirie MacDonald 
ELBERT HuBBARD IT 


He was not bellyaching. 


Book, Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Good Men and Great, and the famed El- 
bert Hubbard’s Scrap Book (first pub- 
lished in 1923). Under Hubbard II the 
publishing business has grown. Last week 
he pointed with pride to 1,500 orders on 
hand for Little Journeys and a new me- 
morial edition on the press. 

Excerpts from the Founder’s writings: 

“It is getting harder to find a gentleman 
than a genius.” 

“There is no tyranny like tyranny of 
useless things.” 

“A college degree does not lessen the 
length of your ears; it only conceals it. 

“Every knock a boost.” 

“Two in a bush is the root of all evil.” 

“T believe in sunshine, fresh air, spin- 
ach, applesauce, laughter, buttermilk, ba- 
bies, bombazine and chiffon.” 


Personnel 


Last week the following were news: 

Sewell Lee Avery, 57, U. S. Steel di- 
rector, president of U. S, Gypsum Co. 
was made chairman of Montgomery 
Ward Co. succeeding Silas Hardy Strawn 
who became chairman of the executive 
committee (see p. 60). 

Harry Ford Sinclair, 55, denied he was 
or ever had been an officer of Rio Grande 
Oil Co. Authorities such as Standard 
Statistics were surprised. They had listed 
Mr. Sinclair as Rio Grande’s board chair- 
man ever since newspaper announcements 
of last April, which were never denied. 
Oilman Sinclair’s denial last week swiftly 
followed a receivership action brought by 
creditors of Rio Grande’s chief subsid- 
iary, Rio Grande Oil Co. of Texas. 
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‘dich Motors Truck matched units team for greater efficiency. They introduce better road- 
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lepends | performance—motive unit and trailer are designed to work together perfectly. They 
fii bring new economies in maintenance—many vital parts of trucks and trailers are 
interchangeable. And they are sold by the same dealer organization, everywhere. 
Call in a General Motors Truck advisor when you need new hauling units, and take 
full advantage of his broad experience in selecting the most economical types of 
equipment for every kind of service. Time payments are financed at the lowest avail- 
able rates, through our own Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corporation. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN (A Subsidiary of Yellow Truck and Coach Mfg. Co.) 
In Canada: General Motors Truck and Coach of Canada Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
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As the ideal family investment 
The Equitable offers a 


GUARANTEED 


INVESTMENT 


POLICY 


enabling you to leave your family a carefree investment 
guaranteed to reach two generations. 


Im portant Features 


(IE) 5° annual income guaranteed to your wife payable quarterly; 
with such excess income as may be earned and declared by the 
Society. (Total in 1931 over 6%.) 


(2) Full face amount payable at her death to the children. 
3) Purchased by you through convenient payments, with all 
further installments cancelled at your death. 

All Investment Worries Removed 


Non-callable—no investment or re-investment problems for your 
wife to struggle with after you are gone. Free from perils of 
financial misadventure, because issued and guaranteed by one of 
the oldest and greatest financial institutions in the country. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS IL. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT, 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet “Free From the Perils of Financial 


Misadventure.” 





Name 








Address 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 6) 


| relief is another thing which might help to 


give a truer picture of the real Camden. .. , 

I might continue indefinitely, recounting other 
admirable features of this city, but we are con- 
fident that you will take immediate steps to 
rectify your error without further suggestions 
on our part. 

WATSON SHALLCROSS 
President 
Chamber of Commerce 
Camden, N. J. 


All praise to Camden, N. J. for con- 
taining the factories of ae A-Victor Co., 
Campbell Soup Co., Armstrong Cork Co., 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, New York Ship- 
building Co., Congoleum-Nairn Inc. e¢ al, 
and the house in which Poet Walt Whit- 
man died (1892).—Ep. 


Boy Scouts & Capone 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Oct. 12 you mentioned that 
Boy Scouts on an occasion several weeks ago 
followed Al Capone from the field at the North- 
western-Nebraska football game where he was 
reported to have been booed by the Scouts. 
Since this original item was published which 
doubtless arose from a United Dress news dis- 
patch, we have made careful inquiry. The sum 
of the evidence from responsible Scout officials 
in Chicago and Evanston is to the effect that 
the Boy Scouts were seated on the opposite side 
of the Field from Capone; they were there as 
guests of Northwestern and did not participate 
in any way in this demonstration which was 
apparently directed against him. 

We called the attention of newspapers and 
news bureaus which published this article to the 
fact which seems apparent, that an enthusiastic 
reporter without stopping to investigate thor- 
oughly felt that the presence of Boy Scouts in 
the gathering which followed Capone, did add 
color to the picture, and so placed them there. 
A great deal of inconvenience has been caused 


us by the publication of the statement generally. 


FRANK N. ROBINSON 
National. Director of Publicity 

Boy Scouts of America 

New York City 

The Evanston correspondent of the 
United Press, an eye witness, sticks to his 
story.—Eb. 

ea eee 
Smart Quarterback Miranda 
Sirs: 

You quote me in your Novy. 16 issue as saying 
Mexican football players were “‘just too darned 
polite.” I said nothing of the sort. This is 
the third instance of newspapers faking opinions 
from me on football in Mexico. 

In all the football I’ve witnessed, I’ve never 
seen fellows fight to the last ditch against such 
great odds as my bovs do. 

To other corrections: It is the University of 
Mexico, not ‘Mexico City,” and the reason we 
have no huddle is that my quarter-back, Ernesto 
Miranda, is smart enough to call signals while 
looking over the other team. 

FREDERICK J. LINEHAN 
Yale, 1931 
University of Mexico 
Mexico City, Mexico 
—_——e 
Fight-Time Governor 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 16, p. 14, New Jersey, 
you say: “Outcome was a whopping victory for 
Arthur Harry Moore, 52, Democratic nominee 
for Governor. He was the third. man in the 
State’s long history to be twice elected Gov- 
ernor.” 

My great-great-grandfather, Major Richard 
Howell, was Governor of New Jersey eight con- 
secutive [one-year] terms [1793-1801]. Heis 
also the grandfather of Mrs. Jefferson Davis, 
née Varina Howell. 

Howe.it Morcan 

Shreveport, La. 

Another more-than-onetime New Jer 
sey governor: Joel Parker (1863-66; 
1872-75). Still another: Leon Abbett 
(1884-87; 1890-93 ).—Eb. 
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CHROMIUM 
ALLOY 


STEELS 
Ferritic 
USS - 12 
wSs <17 
USS - 27 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company | E 


p 





, 
USS Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels produced 
under licenses of the Chemical Found tion, Inc., 
New York and Fried. Krupp A. G of Germany. 


7 


M UGS “AN 


TAINLESS 


and Heat Resisting 


STEEL SHEETS 


CHROMIUM 
NICKEL 


STEELS 
cAustenitic 
USS 18-8 
USS 18-12 
USS 25-12 


AND LIGHT PLATES 


HESE products are particularly adapted for modern 
uses. Thorough metallurgical research preceded the 
commercial production of USS Chromium and 

Chromium-Nickel Steels. The performance not of one 
alloy but of many, was observed and studied under various 
conditions so that the best combination of properties might 
be obtained. No one composition was found equally suit- 
able for all requirements, but a series of alloy steels each 
calculated to give maximum satisfaction and economy 
within a certain range of use, was the outcome. 

USS Stainless and Heat Resisting Steels are offered by American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company, in sHEETs and LIGHT PLATES, as an answer to the 


technical demands of the industries. Correspondence is invited and advice 
will be given gladly according to the particular purpose of each inquirer. 


wo 


Also write for full information on AMERICAN Black and Galvanized Sheets, Special 
Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates; and KEYSTONE Rust Resisting Copper Steel Products— 
all of which represent the highest quality standards, both mechanically and metallurgically. 


OUT L 


- 


GENERAL OFFICES: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


¢ ° This Company manufactures a complete line of High Grade Sheet and Tin | Mill Products adapted to all known uses + 
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HEYER ROTARY LETTERGRAPHS 


Are Giving Business 

A New Take-off . . . 
Speeding Activity, Lifting 

Sales, Cutting Costs 


“Contact!” the cry of the pilot about 
to take the air. “Contact!” the need 
of businesses and institutions of all 
types today. With a Lettergraph you 
can get quick contact with your cus- 
tomers, put your sales or service mes- 
sage across in rapid-fire order, speed 
action, lift sales, cut costs. 


For this low-cost rotary duplicator 
copies anything typed, written, or 
drawn—gives you 1,000 to 1,500 exact, 
neat copies per -hour, from postcard 
size to 9 x 15 sheet (maximum printing 
surface 714 x 11 inches) in one or more 
colors. 


Thousands of Heyer Rotary Letter- 
graphs are in use today all over the 
country. They match the work of 
the highest-priced duplicators—at an 
average cost of 25c per 1,000 copies. 
Try it yourself 10 days. See how it 
saves time—money! Mail the coupon 


below. 
¢ 3 5 Completely Equipped 


See your stationer 
or mail coupon for 
10-day trial offer. 


~ TRACE MARK = 





Cleartype Dry Stencils and 
Supplies for All Duplicators 


HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY, INC. 
(Established 1903) 
935 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II. 
Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 


| his bank, withdrew $10,000. 





TIME 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Luck 


In Chicago, Nicholas Perisich went to 
Next day 


the bank failed. “I was just lucky,” said 


he. Lucky Nicholas Perisich locked his | 


$10,000 in an old trunk from which it was 
soon removed by a burglar. 


o——_ 


Argument 


| In Morgantown, W. Va., Jessie Jolliffe 
decided to commit suicide. He paid all his 
| bills, then called on an undertaker, asked 


the price of a funeral. The undertaker 
told him. Jessie Jolliffe objected, started 
a fight. Police arrested him, a judge 
sentenced him to six months in jail. 
Sisters 

In Anderson, Ind., Lawyer Arthur Call 
well knew the Armstrong family—a 
mother, four sons and two daughters. 
Some time ago the mother died. Soon 
afterwards Lawyer Call received a call 
from Geneva and Nola Lee Armstrong, 
was surprised to behold them dressed as 
men. Agitated, they explained that they 


| only lately learned they were men. Their 


mother, longing for daughters, had raised 


them as girls from birth. Last week, | 


through Lawyer Call, Geneva, 33, and 


Nola Lee, 31, asked a court to change | 


their names to Noel and Gene. 


Bends sae 


In Brooklyn, Thomas (“Cheerful 


Tom’) Nestor left work early. A sand- | 
hog, digging under the East River in an | 
atmosphere of compressed air, he was | 


eager to get home and tidy up the apart- 
ment to greet his wife next day when she 
returned from the hospital with their 
new baby. He hurried through the de- 
compression chambers, found himself in 
normal air pressure too soon. At 3 a. m. 
he woke up choking, writhing with “the 
bends.” Gasping for air, he staggered to 
a window, threw himself against the pane, 
fell to the sidewalk three stories below. 
His wife & baby remained in one hospital 
and Cheerful Tom Nestor was taken to 
another with a broken hip, several broken 
ribs, to recover from his attack of “the 
bends.” 
Secondhand 

In Orrtanna, Pa., Father Will Whalen 


saved $60 by buying a secondhand tomb- 
stone, having the inscription chiseled off, 
his own name cut in its place. Said Father 
Whalen: “I’m used to secondhand stuff.” 
Smiles 

In Jersey City, N. J., Mrs. Fannie 
Yellman complained to Assistant District 
Attorney Morris Panger that one Suly- 
man, Egyptian clairvoyant, and his wife, 
Mme Bimbo, defrauded her of $400 she 
had paid for the return of her kidnapped 
brother, Smiles Malchinsky. 


Crash aes 


In the shadow of Stone Mountain Me- 


| morial, Bud Jaban and two companions 
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A COMPLETE 
FILING UNIT 


that will fit any vertical-filing cabinet 


or the lower double drawer of a desk. 


Indexed A to Z and each pocket 
metal-tabbed. 


™” erlex LPHABETER 


composed of 25 Expanding ‘‘Vertex” 
File Pockets, will efficiently hold 
1500 or more papers of standard cor- 
respondence size. 
It is an ideal personal file, for pro- 
fessional use and busy executives. 
Packed in strong, attractive, dark- 
green box, which can be used as a cab- 
inet if desired. A portable filing sys- 
tem instantly ready to use anywhere. 
Complete information on the Vertex 
Alphabeter will be sent on request. 
Address Dept. N, 


ALVAH BUSHNELL COMPANY 
317 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Time to Buy 


Commodities? 


Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
Div. 83-100 Babson Park, Mass. 


Fun and Health for *5 


with the “‘Chris-te-ciser’ 


Ten minutes a day rolls away unsightly fat. Stimu- 
lates sluggish organs. En- 

— ost amaz- 
dorsed by physicians and fd amen and 
Gurgeans. reducer ever in- 


Small, Compact ; vented 


and only" $5.00. 
Weighs 3% Ibs. 


Rebuilds, _revi- 
Store in a drawer talizes flesh-burdened 
Carry it with you on 4 


figures. 


‘Free Trial 
Pe 


today for your 


















travels. Ad- 
justable to 
any size per- 
son. ‘ : “Chris-te-ciser.” Sen 


no money. Just pay post- 
man $5.00 plus post- 
age. Try it 10 days. If 
not delighted, return and 
your money cheerfully 
refunded. Write for FREE literature. H. P. Christeset 
Co., Ine., Dept. T, 513 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa 


_ WANTED: County Managers 


Reliable men to look after our repeat business and also 
demonstrate new fast-selling, popular-priced device. Op- 
portunity for right man to earn $350 to $500 monthly. 
No investment in stock required. Opportunity to be- 
come associated with one of the largest and fastest grow- 
ing concerns ofitskindin America. Write for full pat 








ticulars and records of what others are earning. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 120-48 “F.F.” Bldg., Dayton, 0. 


December 
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FROM THE or. Y OF CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL BANK 


CLEVELAND 


mid-point on 
the world’s greatest | 
telephone cable ‘\ 











Unseen traffic, vital to business, flashes daily along the 11,500,000 subscribers in cities of 100,000 and over with- 
great telephone trunk line between New York, Chicago, in the circle; from Chicago, 9,300,000; from Cleveland, 
and the city in which Ohio’s largest national bank has nearly 23,000,000. Within Cleveland’s circle is an un- 
its home. Cleveland, practically at the mid-point of this paralleled density of population and business activity. 
busy lane of communication, is within easy and economi- Cleveland’s telephone contacts give it a commanding 
cal telephone radius of more than half the nation’s position in communication. Its banking contacts give it 
population. a commanding position in finance. Those customers and 
$ Not even in New York or Chicago can you reach so depositors who make up the City of Central United 
5 large a circle of equally low-cost long-distance telephone National, for instance, have the advantage of a complete, 
” . - ~ ° . ° * . 
er contacts. Let your radius be the distance from Cleveland modern banking institution, chartered by the U. S. 
Stimu- to New York—which takes a rate of $1.80 for a three- Government, member of the Federal Reserve System, 
t amaz- ¢ 
ver ir minute daytime station-to-station call. Draw circles of and in constant touch with correspondent banks from 
y $5.08 that radius around New York, Chicago, Cleveland. Here’s coast to coast. A bank, in short, that is equipped for 
urdened . s ; x ’ ‘ 
what you find: from New York, you can reach some every type of modern banking helpfulness. 
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Today's 
Perplexities | 


...have made 
urgently neces- 
sary a compre- 
hensive canvas 
such as this: 


“| know of no other presenta- 
tion of our chief quandaries, 
so concrete and appealing,” 
says James Harvey Robinson. 


‘It is H. G. Wells‘ most useful 
contribution as an intellectual 
benefactor of mankind,” says 
Harry Elmer Barnes. 


Here’s the whole concise story 
of how the modern world goes 
about its business, the one book 
which answers your questions 
about the confusion of today. 


Companion to The Outline of His- 
tory and The Science of Life, this 
handbook of modern living makes 
possible a new, world-wide per- 
spective...gives you a complete 


| Glass Eater 





new basis of fact for the under- 
standing of life in the next 10 years. 


| slipped beneath the wheels of a train, was 


H.G.WELLS* 


THE WORK, 
WEALTH AND 
HAPPINESS 


OF MANKIND 


2 vols. lavishly illustrated, $7.50 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 





TIME 


were riding in a wagon pulled by two | 
horses. Along. came an _ automobile, 
crashed into the wagon. When the dust 
cleared Bud Jaban was sitting on the 
far horse, his companions had been | 
thrown through the side of a house, the 
near horse was sitting in the wagon. A | 
buckle struck a passerby, knocked him 
down a 30-ft. bank. Two others ran to | 
help, stumbled, one breaking two ribs, 
the other cutting his face. The automo- 
bile driver started his car, drove away. 


—— 


In Valley Stream, N. Y., George Bishop | 
tried to commit suicide by grinding up | 
five electric light bulbs and eating them. 





Doctors found he had only a slight case | 
of indigestion. Glass Eater Bishop used 
to eat glass in a side show. 


Japanese 

In Manhattan, Miss Adeline L. Leung, 
a Japanese, won a suspended sentence in 
traffic court when she explained that she 
had read vertically a horizontal signal | 
made by a traffic officer. 
Credit 

In Ann Arbor, Mich., Ed and Manuel 
Smith waited in jail.107 days to be tried 
for simple larceny. carrying a maximum 





penalty of go days. A judge credited 


| them with 17 days each on the next sen- 


tence they receive. 


Bills 


In Mountain Home, Ark., inmates of 
the Baxter County jail are charged $1 per 
day for board & lodging, billed when re- 
leased, prosecuted for non-payment. 


a 


Joe 

In Dallas, Tex., Joe Hay, Joe King, Joe | 
Ark and Joe Wah Yee sought an injunc- 
tion to keep Joe Chung. Joe Kay, Joe 
Yick and Joe Sin from interfering with 
the management of their Chinese res- | 
taurant. 


Determined 





In Chicago, Roy McGiven fell on the | 
street and hurt himself. Recovering, he 


' was hit by an automobile, injured again. 


On his feet once more, Roy McGiven 
killed. 


Nosebleed 

In Brooklyn, Thomas Prendergast. 
while driving his car, felt a sting on his 
nose. His nose began to bleed, would not 
stop. Thomas Prendergast drove to a hos- 
pital. While a doctor was examining him 
he coughed, spat out a bullet. 


— = 


Love 


In Kansas City, Mo., Hazel (‘“Bub- 
bles”) Blacketer quarreled with her lover, 
Milton Smith, broke his whiskey bottle. | 
Complained Smith: “You love Snooks 
(her Pekingese) more than you love me. 
I’m going to take him for a ride.” Bub- | 
bles Blacketer killed Milton Smith with 
a shotgun, told police: ‘I’m sorry I shot 
him. but he had no business treating 
Snooks that way.” 
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A Splendid Gift; 
Neightinder 
Be 


The _ smallest 
Pocket Cam- 
era made to 
take No. 120 
film, size 2%4x3% 


Unusually fine enlargements and 
contact prints can be produced 
from negatives. made with this 
camera, because of its excellent 
lens equipment —the finest qual- 
ity F6.3 anastigmat lens assuring 
clear, sharp, brilliant pictures 
even under trying light conditions, 
The Bessa is equipped with a sim- 
plified focusing device for por- 
traits, groups and distance. 

No camera so fine in its mechanism and 


fecti f detail h 
ever been produced at... $13.90 
$15.50 


With self-timing feature 
built into the shutter. 
110 West 32nd St., New York 
U. S. Sales Agents for Voigtlander Cameras 
Established 1899 












| Take TIME—it’s Brief | 


The “LITTLE SQUIRE’ 
Book Rest 


Bue charm to book reading. A book 
in the hand grows awkward. The Little 
Squire gives perfect service to eyes with 
relief to hands and spine (no literary 
stoop). You yourself rest at ease and book 
or work is poised before you. It makes 
the biggest book buoyant at any angle, 
and swings 90° away at a touch. 

Art Type, Sculptured Bronze, $36. 
Standard Type, illustrated, 

Swedish IronFinish, $14.50. 


Carton package, 20 Ibs. 


Ex press 
Collect 





Your bookseller, Inv 
terior Decorator, of 
THE SQUIRE CO. 
1510 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


“A great comfort for all readers—soon a necessit¥ 
for academic people.” Chairman U. S. Commission 
on Social Trends. 


Any height from 
24” to 40” 
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Iron Duke 

WELLINGTON—Philip 
per ($4). 

One of the most typical great men Eng- 
land ever produced, Arthur Wellesley, 
frst Duke of Wellington (1769-1852) 
survives “as little more than the instru- 
ment of a single victory and the gruff 
hero of a dozen anecdotes.” Biographer 
Guedalla, in 536 coruscating pages, has 
tubbed the rust off the Iron Duke, pol- 
ished him till he shines. 

Born the fourth son of Irish nobility, 
Arthur was sent to Eton, where he failed 
to distinguish himself even on_ the 
playing-fields. But he throve in the army, 
won his spurs in India, was promoted fast. 
In the Peninsular War he made his repu- 
tation, showed that French troops were 


Guedalla—Har- 





ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


“At daylight; cold meat.” 


not invincible. Gradually, methodically 
he drove Napoleon’s armies back to 
France. A painstaking rather than a bril- 
liant soldier, he worked his men almost 
as hard as he worked himself. To the 
daily questions: what time would the staff 
move and what was there to be for din- 
ner?-—his answer was invariable: “At 
daylight; cold meat.” His men trusted 
him, admired him at a distance; called 
him “that long-nosed b r that beats 
the French.” The admiration was not mu- 
tual. Wellington’s frequently-expressed 
opinion of Tommy Atkins: “The scum of 
the earth, the mere scum of the earth. 
“he English soldiers are fellows who 

have all enlisted for drink. . . . The man 
who enlists into the British army is, in 
general, the most drunken and probably 
the worst man of the trade or profession 
to which he belongs, or of the village or 
town in which he lives.” As fighters, how- 
ever, he thought them unequaled. Never 
ata loss for words to express a low opin- 
lon, Wellington once remarked to his aide 
ashis generals left a council of war: “They 
may not frighten the enemy, but by God, 
sir, they frighten me!” 
After Waterloo (“a 


damned serious 


business—a damned nice thing—the neat- 
est run thing you ever saw in your life. 

By God! I don’t think it would have 
been done if I had not been there.’’) noth- 
ing was too good for Wellington. Already 
a Duke, he had every conceivable honor, 
all possible emoluments heaped on him. 
He became Prime Minister, was even 
made Chancellor of Oxford. He could 
do no wrong. Once out shooting (being a 
General, not a sniper) “he shot a dog, then 
a keeper, and finally an aged cottager 
who had been rash enough to do her 
washing near an open window.” When 
the victim cried to her mistress that she 
was wounded: “My good woman,” she 
replied, “this ought to be the proudest mo- 
ment of your life. You have had the dis- 
tinction of being shot by the great Duke 
of Wellington!” 

But as the bogeyman Napoleon faded 
from memory and young Reform lifted 
its head, old diehard Tory Wellington lost 
his popularity. Twice his windows were 
broken by a mob; on Waterloo’s anni- 
versary he was trailed home by hooting 
hoodlums. The Duke, impervious to mobs, 
merely thought the country was going to 
the dogs. But before he died at 83, pub- 
lic opinion had swung round again: he 
was universally respected and, as only a 
public character can be, beloved. 

The Author. Philip Guedalla, 42, after 
a brilliant career at Oxford (where he was 
President of the Union and “took a first”’ 
in Modern History), went to London to 
practice law and politics. His itch for his- 
tory was too much for him; in 1923 he 
dropped everything else to scratch with 
both hands. Of a proper historian he 
says: “He must reconstruct the past, set 
old breezes stirring once again, and—most 
elusive miracle of all—bring the dead 
back to life.’ After reading Welling- 
ton you will admit that Guedalla knows 
his business, has done his duty. Almost 
painfully witty in conversation, in writing 
he is refreshingly so. Other books: The 
Second Empire, Masters & Men, Fathers 
of the Revolution, Palmerston, Bonnet & 
Shawl. 

Wellington is the December choice of 
the Literary Guild. 


anen(@)) emcee 


Silver Threads 

Onty YesterpAy—Frederick Lewis Al- 
len—Harper ($3). 

Like a fidgety child, the present will 
not stand still long enough for its parents 
to get a good likeness of it; too often you 
have to wait until a generation is dead 
before you can get a satisfactory look at 
it. But Author Allen, by a quick contor- 
tion, has snapshotted history almost in 
the flesh. Reading his readable chronicle 
of the 1920’s you may be surprised at the 
number of events you had almost forgot- 
ten, more surprised to see that “the eleven 
years between the end of the War with 
Germany and the stockmarket panic 
which culminated on November 13, 1929” 
is “a distinct era in American history.” 

Some of the things you may have for- 
gotten: Mah Jong, Floyd Collins, the 
Boston Police strike, Coué, Jess Smith, 
Jane Gibson; the first radio station 


(KDKA, East Pittsburgh, Nov. 2, 1920), 


71 


first bathing-beauty contest (Washington, 
D. C., 1921). A revolution in manners 
and morals accurately indicated by chang- 
ing skirt-lengths had its beginning, mid- 
dle and end in the last decade, says Au- 
thor Allen. Advertising changed its key 
“In 1919 the Listerine advertisement said 
simply: “The prompt application of Lis- 
terine may prevent a minor accident from 
becoming a major infection,’ whereas in 
1929 it began a tragic rhapsody with the 
words, ‘Spring! for everyone but her.’ ” 

Author Allen gives what he says is the 
first connected account of the Harding 
scandals, of the late lamented Bull Mar- 
ket. Coolidge Prosperity, the reign of 
ballyhoo, Babbitry, the Florida boom, the 
rise of the racketeer—all these are set 
forth in rapid, competent, factual narra- 
tive. Author Allen has “wondered whether 
some readers might not be interested and 
perhaps amused to find events and cir 
cumstances which they remember well— 











FREDERICK LEWiIs ALLEN 


. . . history almost in the flesh. 


which seem to have happened only yester- 
day—woven into a pattern which at least 
masquerades as history.” The Book-of- 
the-Month Club has answered his ques- 
tion by choosing Only Yesterday for their 
December book. 


The Author is a product of the period 
he writes about, has had a good journal- 
istic bird’s-eye view of it. Graduated in 
1912 from Harvard (where he worked on 
the Lampoon with Critic Robert Bench- 
ley, Artist Gluyas Williams), he .went 
from a teaching job at his alma mater to 
the Atlantic Monthly, to the late Cen- 
tury Magazine as its managing editor, to 
the editorial staff of Harper’s Magazine 
He is now associate editor of Harper’s 
Though he has written much for maga- 
zines, Only Yesterday is his first book 


Pieces of Eight 
SEARCHING FOR PIRATE TREASURE IN 
Cocos Istanp—Capt. Malcolm Campbell 
—Stokes ($2). 
Many a buried treasure is still waiting 


to be found. Some scholars think Darius 
III of Persia cached a still-undiscovered 
gold hoard worth over $120,000,000. 





Mf 
— weep no more 


my lady - - 





Here’s your 
SEA FOAM BOND 


If it takes so little to make you 
happy and efficient—here it is!“ 


So say 10,000 thoughtful “bos- 
ses’! For a secretary with nerves is 
worse than a wife with nerves! 

Sea Foam Bond takes 14 carbon 
copies as easily as 3—Use a thin 
carbon paper and the 14th result is 
as clear as the 4th! Sea Foam Bond 
doesn't slip or slide around the 
machine—it grips the typewriter 
roll well and lies flat and even. It 
stands pen and ink or pencil era- 
sures. it is thin enough to take up 
minimum space in the file; sturdy 
enough to stand upright and un- 
curled. It offers 7 attractive colors, 
one for each department. 

It will pay you to see Sea Foam 
Bond at your dealer's. He will be 
glad to explain its many advan- 
tages fully, or ask us on the coupon. 


Look for this ant ieee in each Seo Foam Bond sheet 


JSR foam Bono 


Vag va | 
THIN PAPER, ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 


FOR CARBON COPIES AND OFFICE FORMS 
» Sew 


= 


Here is the new Sea 
Foam Bond box. 1000 
sheets of efficiency ! 


Use Coupon NOW! 


PITT 


BROWNVILLE PAPER CO., 
9 Bridge Street, Brownville, N.Y. 








| treasure. 
| the Salvage Islands, found out just in time 
| he had been forestalled. 
| on Cocos Island.* 


| ered with dense undergrowth. 


| city, likes to write about it. 





| steak on 





| gold, were 


TIME 


Some people say they know where to find 


| $25,000 in silver buried on Long Island, 


say a would take only two weeks, cost 
only $500. In Tobermory Bay, off the 
west coast of Scotland, dredging still goes 
on for the lost treasure of the Armada 
galleon Florencia. On Oak Island, Nova 
Scotia, a treasure was actually discovered 
in a 153-ft. shaft which, promptly flooded, 
defied all attempts to drain it. Last fort- 
night Inventor Simon Lake was in the 
newspapers with an elaborate plan and a 
long steel tube to salvage the millions 
that went down in the purser’s strong 
room in the Lusitania. 

Motor-Racer Capt. Malcolm Campbell 
thought it would be fun to look for buried 
First he thought he would try 


Then he decided 
Capt. Campbell says 
there are three separate treasures on the 
island, estimates their combined value at 
£12,000,000, calls them “the richest and 
most authentic pirates’ treasures in the 
world.” 

Campbell collected volunteers. His 
stout friend Lee Guinness lent a yacht. 
Unfortunately the yacht had been sold, 
had to be returned to its purchaser by a 
certain date, so they had only one week 
actually on Cocos to find the treasure. 
But Capt. Campbell had very specific 
clues, thought a week would do it. Cocos, 
400 mi. off the Colombian coast of South 
America, is a small island (six nautical 
miles each way) but mountainous, cov- 
The clue, 
naturally not divulged, was supposed to 
lead to a large rock which formed the 
door of the treasure cave. 

The clue failed to work. 
tangled in the underbrush. 


They got 
They fell 


| down the mountainous hillsides. It was 


very hot. “Millions of beastly little in- 
sects” bit them, and their bites “stung 
and irritated like the deuce.” Soon their 
time was up; baffled but undaunted they 
went back to England. “One of these 
days,” says Capt. Campbell, in spite of 
this setback and in spite of the known 
failure of other Cocos Island treasure- 


| seekers, he will try again. 


New Chicago 

Cuicaco: A Portrait—Henry 
Smith—Century ($5).+ 

Henry Justin Smith, for five years the 
spare, bespectacled, kindly managing edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News, knows his 
His first book 
The History of Its 


Justin 


on Chicago (Chicago: 
Reputation—Tim_E, Sept. 9, 1929), writ- 
ten in collaboration with Lloyd Lewis 
(now Daily News drama critic), delved 
deep into the gory lore of Chicago’s dirty 
past, took no pains to paint a pretty pic- 
ture. With a World’s Fair in the offing, 
with a concerted effort on the part of its 
more worthy citizenry to put raw beef- 
Chicago’s black eye, Author 
Smith has now changed his vein. In Chi- 
cago: A Portrait Mr. Smith, writing alone, 
turns to glorification. 

*In October Castaways Elmer Palliser, Paul 
Stachwick and Gordon Brawner were rescued 
from a six-month stay on Cocos Island, would 
not say if they had been looking for pirate 
under contract for their story to 


{merican Magazine. 
{Published Nov. 5. 


December 7, 193} 


Contrary to the blurb on its jacket, 
contrary to its title, Chicago: A Portrait 
is in a sense also a history. But it is a 
history piece by piece, park by park, sub- 
urb by suburb, a jumpy historical trav elog 
rather than a history of the city as a 
whole. 

“As no narrator fails to mention,” the 
barber-shop floor of the first Palmer 
House was copiously studded with silver 
dollars. Engineers turned the tide of the 
Chicago River, made it flow from, in- 
stead of into, Lake Michigan; and “roist- 
ering sailors” once had a ditty: 


O, Chicago, you make me shiver 
With your dirty streets and your stinking 
river. 

But much of the stinking and shiver- 
ing, Author Smith would have you be- 
lieve, is a thing of the past. He dwells 
painstakingly on the development of park 
systems, north, south and west; on the 
genesis of libraries and statuary; on famed 
and philanthropic gentlemen who prophe- 
sied with money. Even Chicago’s Ne- 
groes, living in dark solidity in the Black 
Belt, are not so bad as they used to be: 
“This migrant from the plantation or 
the city ‘patch’ has banks crammed, in 
normal times, with his savings and his 
investments. He has his own insurance 
companies, contracting builders, brokers, 
merchants, and real estate dealers. ... 
The Negro here, as everywhere, is a 
great organizer... .” 

With a hasty word here & there Mr. 
Smith glosses over the massacres and 
riots that once were such vivid reminders 
of Chicago; and over Alphonse (“Scar- 
face’) Capone and Cicero. Swashbuckling 
William Hale Thompson is never men- 
tioned by name. Corrupt governments are 
politely adumbrated. Of the city’s news- 
papers the only mention concerns their 
buildings. 


re cage 


First Mates Meeting 

WESTWARD PASSAG age es Ayer 
Barnes—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50 

It all happened in a week. al day 
out from Cherbourg, Olivia was bored at 
the prospect of another comfortable win- 
ter in Chicago with her middle-aged hus- 
band Harry. She was nearly 4o herself. 
Suddenly Olivia discovered that Nick, her 
first husband, was a_ fellow-passenger. 
They had not met for ten years, since the 
divorce. Now Nick was a famous author, 
Olivia had two more children. They were 
glad to see each other, got dangerously 
excited talking over old times. 

Nick, unlike Harry, was a thrilling per- 
son to be with—Olivia had forgotten how 
thrilling. She forgot the embarrassment 
of the situation, began to believe she was 
in love again. By the time the boat 
reached Manhattan Nick had almost con- 
vinced her; and she had allowed herself 
to kiss him. When she further allowed 
herself, the first night ashore, to meet him 
at their old trysting place in Gramercy 
Park, Nick persuaded her to leave Harty 
and run away with him. But by the time 
they reached his Vermont farm Olivia 










had had time and occasion to remember 
what life with Nick was like. They parted 
with 


done; Olivia telephoned 
tried not to mind being 


no harm 
faithful Harry, 
almost 4o. 
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When you've come back from the Riviera, Biarritz, the Lido — haven't you wished that somebody would bring that whole 
idea of life just a bit closer? Now it has been done at Castle Harbour — triumphantly set in Bermuda’s loveliest secluded acres 


with its own yacht basin, its own golf club, its own sporting community self-contained, and a cuisine department imported 


from L’Hermitage at Le Touquet. A brilliant, modern hotel estate created by British architects in the manner of old 


Bermuda, with interior appointments by Furnishers to H. M. the King of England. Open December fourteenth. Theodore Titze, 


. 


Managing Director. Apply Castle Harbour Hotel, Tucker's Town, Bermuda, or 34 Whitehall St., or 565 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Mild ..NO CIGARETTY AFTER-TASTE 


s 


This year 
you can give 


FRESH 


cigarettes 


EVER before at Christmas could you 
N give what you can send to friends 
this year—because this is the first 
Christmas of Camel Cigarettes in the 


Camel Humidor Pack. 


That means you can give the un- 
matched flavor of fine, clean, dust-free, 
fragrant tobacco—in cigarettes which 
stay fresh till the last Camel in the last 
package has been enjoyed. 


Contrast that with the bite-and-burn 
of dried-out or parched dry tobaccos, 
and you'll know why Camels make such 
a welcome gift. 

No matter how many miles you send 
them, no matter if someone else happens 
to send Camels too—the fine Turkish and 
mild Domestic tobaccos in Camels will 
keep mild and cooland throat-easy,thanks 
to the moisture-proof wrapping which 
seals Camel flavor in the Camel Humidor 
Pack. 

Be smart this Christmas. Make your 
shopping easy — and your gifts wel- 
come by sending Camels straight through 
the list. 


Tune in CAMEL QUARTER HOUR featuring 
Morton Downey and Tony Wons — Camel 
Orchestra, direction Jacques Renard — 
Columbia System — every night except Sunday 


@ Don’t remove the moisture-proof wrapping from 
your package of Camels after you open it. The 
Camel Humidor Pack is protection against perfume 
and powder odors, dust and germs. Even in offices 
and homes, in the dry atmosphere of artificial 
heat, the Camel Humidor Pack delivers fresh 
Camels and keeps them right until the last one 
has been smoked 
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